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MISSION  STATEMENT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  built  by  the 
people  of  the  State  and  has  existed  for  two  centuries  as  the  nation's 
first  state  university.  Through  its  excellent  undergraduate  programs,  it 
has  provided  higher  education  to  ten  generations  of  students,  many  of 
whom  have  become  leaders  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  Since  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  has  offered  distinguished  graduate  and  professional 
programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university.  Fundamental  to  this  designa- 
tion is  a  faculty  actively  involved  in  research,  scholarship,  and  creative 
work,  whose  teaching  is  transformed  by  discovery  and  whose  service 
is  informed  by  current  knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  indeed  the  nation,  as  a  center  for  scholarship  and  creative  endeavor 
The  University  exists  to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge;  to  teach  students 
at  all  levels  in  an  environment  of  research,  free  inquiry,  and  personal 
responsibility;  to  improve  the  condition  of  human  life  through  service 
and  publication;  and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University  must: 

acquire,  discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit  knowledge; 

provide  high  quality  undergraduate  instruction  to  students  within  a 
community  engaged  in  original  inquiry  and  creative  expression,  while 
committed  to  intellectual  freedom,  to  personal  integrity  and  justice, 
and  to  those  values  that  foster  enlightened  leadership  for  the  State 
and  the  nation; 

provide  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  national  distinction 
at  the  doctoral  and  other  advanced  levels  to  future  generations  of 
research  scholars,  educators,  professionals,  and  informed  citizens; 

extend  knowledge-based  services  and  other  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  their  institutions  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  for  ail  people  in  the  State;  and 

address,  as  appropriate,  regional,  national,  and  international  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities  upon  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents, staff,  administration,  trustees,  and  other  governance  structures 
and  constituencies  of  the  University  in  their  service  and  decision-making 
on  behalf  of  the  University. 

April  25,  1986,  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

James  L.  Murphy,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Cheryl  J.  Mitchell,  Director  of  Administration 
Janet  L.  Edwards,  A.A.S.,  Director  of  Admissions 
Carrie  K.  Stolle,  Sctiool  Secretary 


History  of  the  Summer  School 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  established  what  was  possibly 
the  first  summer  school  in  America  in  1877.  The  "Summer  Normal  School,"  as 
it  was  then  called,  operated  for  eighteen  out  of  the  next  thirty  years.  Since  1907 
this  university  has  continued  annually  to  provide  a  wide  offering  of  summer  aca- 
demic opportunities  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  other  residents  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  From  1934  to  1987  these  programs  were  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Summer  Sessions.  The  traditional  name  of  Summer  School  was 
reinstated  in  1988. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  many  of  the  professional  schools 
offer  summer  courses  for  both  undergraduates  and  graduates,  which  are  listed 
alphabetically  by  schools  and  departments  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  The  same 
faculty  which  make  this  university  one  of  the  nation's  best  teach  these  courses, 
assisted  by  visiting  professors  of  eminent  reputation.  Summer  School  students 
have  available  for  their  use  the  usual  campus  facilities  enjoyed  by  students  in 
the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  such  as  the  libraries,  computer  labs,  and  athletic 
facilities.  About  6,000  students  with  varying  interests  and  backgrounds  will  be 
on  campus  studying  during  any  summer  session.  During  the  summer  of  1989, 
for  example,  the  University  welcomed  students  from  all  100  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  all  50  states  of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
52  foreign  countries.  Some  40  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina  and 
about  120  institutions  of  higher  learning  outside  the  state  were  represented  in 
this  group. 


This  catalog  presents  information,  schedules,  and  course  offerings  for  the 
1990  summer  sessions.  Consult  the  Table  of  Contents  to  locate  the  material 
of  interest  for  you. 
Questions  should  be  addressed  to: 
Summer  School 
CB#  3340,  Pettigrew  Hall 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3340 

or  telephone  (919)  966-4364,  8  AM  to  5  PM,  Monday  through  Friday. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FIRST  SESSION 
MAY  21^UNE  26 

April  23  Last  day  applications  are  accepted  for  preregistration  (visiting 
(Noon)  students).  Applications  for  admissions  will  be  accepted  un- 

til May  21 

Report  of  Medical  History  forms  are  due 
May  21  Registration  day.  Preregistered  students  pick  up  their  schedules 

at  the  Student  Union.  Admissions  and  Registration  in  per- 
son in  Fetzer  Gymnasium  for  visiting  students  who  have 
not  applied  or  preregistered 
UNC  students  who  did  not  preregister  obtain  a  Permit  to  Regis- 
ter and  registration  forms  at  their  dean's  office 
May  22         First  day  of  classes 

Late  registration:  A  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  to  all  students  who 
apply,  register,  or  pick  up  their  schedules  after  10:00  AM. 
Other  penalties  may  apply 
May  23         Late  registration  continues  until  4:30  PM 

Last  day  to  add  a  class 
May  28         Holiday— Memorial  Day 

May  29  Last  day  all  students  may  drop  a  course  for  proration  on  stu- 
dent's financial  account 

June  4  Last  day  undergraduate  students  may  drop  a  course  without  spe- 

cial permission 

June  11         Last  day  to  withdraw  from  the  university  and  receive  proration 

on  student's  financial  account 
June  18         Last  day  graduate  students  may  drop  a  course  without  special 

permission 
June  22        Last  day  of  classes 
June  25-26    Examinations  according  to  schedule 


EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 

Monday,  June  25  Tuesday,  June  26 

Class  Examination  Class  Examination 

8:00  7:30-10:30  AM  9:40  7:30-1 0:30  AM 

11:20  11:00-  2:00  PM  1:00  11:00-  2:00  PM 

2:40  2:30-  5:30  PM  4:20  2:30-  5:30  PM 

all  others 


SHORT  COURSES:  SEE  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  FOR  DATES  OF  SHORT 
COURSES,  SEMINARS,  AND  WORKSHOPS 
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SECOND  Session 

II  IKIC  OO    Al  1^1  lOT  O 

JUNc  2o-AU\jlUST  3 

May  23 

Last  day  applications  are  accepted  for  preregistration  (visiting 

students).  Applications  for  admissions  will  be  accepted  un- 

til June  28 

Rpnnrt  nf  MpHip^l  HiQtnrv  frtrrriQ  srp  Hup 

June  28 

Registration  day.  Preregistered  students  pick  up  their  schedules 

at  the  Student  Union.  Admissions  and  Registration  in  per- 

son  in  rcizer  dyriiriaoiurii  lur  vioiiiiiy  oiuuciuo  wrio  riavt; 

nnt  flnnlipH  rtr  nrprpniQtprpH 
1  lui  d^piicu  ui  pi  CI  opioid 

1  INf^  QtiiHpntQ  \A/hr>  HiH  nnt  nrprpniQtpr  nhtain     Pprmit  tn  RpniQ- 

VJINVi/  OlUUd  no  Wl  IV^  UlU  1  l\Jl  |JI  d  v7^iOlC7i  V^I>ylClii  1  CI  1  diilil  l\J  liC^^IO 

tpr  JinH  rpni^trfltinn  fnrmQ  at  thpir  Hpan'Q  nffipp 

li  ina  OQ 

riiol  {Jay  U\  uldobUo 

1  atp  rpni^tratiniT  A  fpp  nf  5fiin  will  hp  rharnpH  tn  PiW  ^tiiHpnt^  whn 

Lvdlw  1  wM' wll  Clll  wl  1 .  #t  1  WW  wl  \p  1  w  VV  III  l^w  wl  ICll  MwVJ  WJ  CI  II  OIULJ  wl  1  lO  VV 1  Iw 

apply,  register,  or  pick  up  their  schedules  after  10:00  AM, 

Other  penalties  may  apply 

July  2 

Late  registration  continues  until  4:30  PM 

Last  day  to  add  a  class 

July  4 

Holiday— Fourth  of  July 

July  6 

Last  day  all  students  may  drop  a  course  for  proration  on  stu- 

dent's financial  account 

July  11 

Last  dav  underaraduate  students  mav  droo  a  course  without  soe- 

cial  permission 

July  19 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  the  university  and  receive  proration 

on  student's  financial  account 

July  26 

Last  day  graduate  students  may  drop  a  course  without  special 

permission 

August  1 

Last  day  of  classes 

August  2-3 

Examinations  according  to  schedule 

EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 

Thursday,  August  2                           Friday,  August  3 

Class 

Examination                Class  Examination 

8:00 

7:30-1 0:30  AM                9:40            7:30-1 0:30  AM 

11:20 

11:00-  2:00  PM                1.00           11:00-  2:00  PM 

2:40 

2:30-  5:30  PM                4:20            2:30-  5:30  PM 

all  others 

SHORT  COURSES:  SEE  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  FOR  DATES  OF  SHORT 
COURSES,  SEMINARS,  AND  WORKSHOPS. 
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ADMISSIONS 

Applications.  Applications  for  the  1990  Summer  School  and  Resident  Status 
Classification  as  well  as  preregistration  forms  are  available  on  request  in  the 
Summer  School,  CB#  3340, 200  Pettigrew  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3340.  Telephone:  (919)  966-4364. 

Visiting  Students.  A  visitor  is  defined  as  one  who  is  not  enrolled  in  a  degree 
program  at  UNC-CH  at  the  time  of  admission  to  Summer  School. 

If  you  wish  to  attend  either  or  both  of  the  summer  sessions  or  one  of  the  special 
sessions  of  Summer  School  as  a  visitor,  contact  the  Summer  School  for  the 
appropriate  application(s).  If  you  are  accepted,  the  Director  of  Admissions  will 
notify  you  by  mail  and  provide  you  with  specific  information  about  the  payment 
of  tuition  and  fees,  immunization  requirements,  and  housing  options.  Admission 
as  a  visiting  student  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  second  summer  session. 
If  you  later  become  a  regular  UNC-CH  student,  be  aware  that  grades  and  credit 
hours  received  as  a  UNC-CH  visitor  will  appear  on  your  UNC-CH  transcript. 

UNC-CIH  Students.  If  you  are  a  student  in  good  standing  enrolled  in  a  degree 
program,  you  may  register  in  your  college  or  school  for  either  or  both  summer 
sessions.  The  time  to  register  for  Summer  School  is  during  the  summer  and 
fall  preregistration  period  in  April,  during  the  scheduled  summer  preregistration 
in  June,  or  on  the  registration  day  which  precedes  each  session  of  Summer 
School. 

New  Admits,  Freshmen,  and  Transfers.  If  you  are  a  newly  admitted  student 
at  this  University  for  fall  1990,  you  may  attend  Summer  School  by  requesting 
Undergraduate  Admissions  to  change  your  acceptance  date  to  the  summer  1990. 
By  doing  this  you  may  register  in  your  school  or  college  as  a  regular  UNC-CH 
student.  Contact  Undergraduate  Admissions,  CB#  2200,  Monogram  Building, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-2200. 
Telephone  (919)  966-3621. 

Readmitted  Students.  If  you  are  a  former  undergraduate  of  this  university 
(not  yet  graduated  or  currently  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  here)  and  wish 
to  attend  Summer  School,  contact  Undergraduate  Admissions,  CB#  2200,  Mono- 
gram Building,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599-2200.  Telephone  (919)  966-3621. 

Graduates.  If  you  wish  to  begin  or  continue  a  graduate  degree  program  at 
UNC-CH  during  the  summer,  contact  the  Graduate  School,  CB#  4010,  Bynum 
Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-4010. 
Telephone  (919)  966-2611. 

Evening  Coilege.  Although  the  Evening  College  does  not  offer  courses  during 
the  summer,  continuing  students  may  register  through  the  Evening  College  for 
courses  offered  by  the  Summer  School.  At  the  discretion  of  the  admitting  office, 
new  graduate  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Evening  College  for  either  or 
both  sessions  provided  they  intend  to  continue  as  Evening  College  students 
in  the  fall.  The  Evening  College  provides  an  opportunity  for  local  residents  to 
attend  the  University  as  part-time  students.  For  further  information  and  admission 
applications,  contact:  Evening  College,  CB#  3420,  Abernethy  Hall,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3420.  Telephone  (919) 
962-1134. 
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Older  Students.  If  you  are  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  and  are  65  or  older, 
you  are  eligible  to  file  a  waiver  of  tuition  when  taking  courses  in  Summer  School. 
Apply  and  register  at  the  Evening  College,  CB#  3420,  Abernethy  Hall,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3420.  Tele- 
phone (919)  962-1134. 

High  School  Students.  If  you  are  an  honor  roll  student  and  have  completed 
your  junior  year  of  high  school  and  wish  to  attend  Summer  School,  you  will 
generally  be  admitted.  Follow  the  instructions  for  visiting  students  (see  above). 
In  addition  to  the  completed  admission  application,  you  must  furnish  1)  an  up- 
to-date  transcript,  2)  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  School  stating  your 
reason(s)  for  wanting  to  take  a  particular  course(s)  at  this  university,  3)  a  letter 
from  the  most  appropriate  teacher  or  from  your  principal,  headmaster,  or 
counselor  confirming  your  prior  preparation  and  ability  to  take  this  particular 
college  course(s),  and  4)  a  statement  that  you  will  be  living  with  parents  or  legal 
guardians  during  the  time  you  are  attending  Summer  School  (rising  high  school 
seniors  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  are  exempt  from  the  fourth  requirement). 

Attending  Summer  School  at  UNC-CH  probably  will  not  affect  your  chances 
of  college  admission  at  the  college  of  your  choice.  However,  you  will  gain  first- 
hand experience  of  college  life  as  well  as  the  level  of  competition  expected  in 
college  courses.  Grades  and  credit  hours  earned  while  enrolled  as  a  visiting 
high  school  student  will  become  part  of  your  permanent  UNC-CH  transcript. 

In  some  cases,  outstanding  younger  students  may  also  be  admitted  to  Sum- 
mer School  with  special  justification  and  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Parents 
of  students  who  have  not  completed  their  junior  year  or  are  not  16  years  old 
should  contact  the  Summer  School  for  special  instructions. 

Teacher  Certification  Candidates.  If  you  wish  to  attend  Summer  School  to 
complete  course  work  to  renew  an  existing  teaching  certificate,  follow  the  general 
instruction  for  visiting  students  (see  above).  If  you  have  questions  about  credits 
required  or  the  appropriateness  of  specific  courses  for  certificate  renewal,  contact 
the  Division  of  Certification,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
NC  27603-1712  or  the  personnel  office  of  the  school  district  where  you  are 
employed. 

If  you  are  a  postbaccalaureate  student  and  wish  to  attend  Summer  School 
to  begin  a  program  leading  to  initial  teacher  certification,  or  if  you  are  a  certified 
teacher  and  wish  to  attend  Summer  School  to  qualify  for  additional  certification 
areas,  you  can  obtain  information  and  apply  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Program 
by  contacting  the  Evening  College  and  the  School  of  Education. 

UNC-CH  Employees.  If  you  are  a  UNC-CH  employee  and  are  not  admitted 
to  a  degree  program  and  wish  to  take  a  course(s)  in  Summer  School,  register 
through  the  Evening  College.  The  University's  Free  Tuition  program  does  not 
cover  summer  courses,  but  reduced  fees  may  be  requested  during  the  registra- 
tion period  when  tuition  is  paid. 
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FINANCES  AND  EXPENSES 
TUITION  AND  FEE  CHARGES  FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRSt 

The  total  cost  of  registering  for  each  regular  summer  session  Includes: 

1.  a  student  fee  of  approximately  $64  (determined  by  vote  of  the  Carolina 
Student  Congress  for  health,  recreation,  athletic,  student  organizations, 
Carolina  Union,  etc.,  services,  facilities,  and  activities);  plus, 

2.  a  Summer  School  charge  of  $35;  plus, 

3.  a  tuition  based  on  your  student  classification  (see  below). 

NC  Resident,  Undergraduate:  $  25  per  credit  hour 

NC  Resident,  Graduate/Professional/Law:  $  35  per  credit  hour* 

Nonresident,  Undergraduate:  $200  per  credit  hour 

Nonresident,  Graduate/Professional:  $210  per  credit  hour* 

Nonresident,  Law  $325  per  credit  hour 

*Tuition  for  thesis/dissertation  only  (zero  credit  hours)  is  $25  for  NC  residents  and  $115 
for  nonresidents. 

(1)  If  you  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree,  you  must  register  and  pay 
charges  as  a  graduate  student  regardless  of  the  level  of  courses  you  take. 

(2)  For  courses  in  Special  Sessions  of  lengths  different  from  the  regular  session 
of  5V2  weeks,  the  student  fee  is  prorated  depending  on  the  course  length. 

(3)  Additional  course  fees  (laboratory,  computer,  etc.)  are  indicated  in  the  course 
description  where  applicable. 

(4)  UNC-CH  employees  may  request  a  reduction  in  the  student  fee  when  paying 
tuition.  There  is  no  reduction  or  remission  of  the  other  costs  in  the  summer 
term. 

(5)  Tuition  and  fees  are  subject  to  change. 

Mail  payments  to: 

University  Cashier 

CB#  1400,  103  Bynum  Hall 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-1400 

DO  NOT  SEND  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OFFICE 

LATE  REGISTRATION— $10      LATE  PAYMENT  FEE— $10 
RETURNED  CHECK  FEE  $15 


tif  you  are  a  student  in  Health  Affairs,  contact  your  school  or  the  University 
Cashier  for  your  tuition  and  fee  charges. 
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Important  Dates  for  Refunds  and  Reducing  Course  Loads 

First  Second 
Session  Session 

May  23         June  30 


St  day  to  cancel  registration 
(assuming  no  classes  have  been  attended). 
No  tuition  or  fees  charged. 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course  and  have  tuition  May  29  July  6 

recalculated. 

Last  day  for  undergraduates  to  drop  a  June  4  July  11 

course.  No  refund. 

Last  day  for  graduates  to  drop  a  course.  June  18         July  26 

No  refund. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  and  receive  a  refund  of: 

75  percent  of  your  bill**  May  28  July  5 

50  percent  of  your  bill**  June  4  July  12 

25  percent  of  your  bill**  June  11  July  19 

Last  day  to  withdraw.  No  refund.  June  22        August  1 


'A  charge  of  $25  is  deducted  from  tuition  before  withdrawal  credits  are  prorated. 


Payments.  Tuition  and  fees  are  due  at  Registration.  The  University  can- 
not under  any  circumstances  make  any  adjustments  or  waive  the  payment  of 
tuition  and  fees.  Payments  may  be  made  in  advance,  in  person,  by  mail  or  by 
phone  using  VISA  or  MasterCard.  If  you  have  not  paid  in  full  by  closing  time 
on  registration  day,  the  Cashier  will  assess  a  late  payment  charge  and  you  risk 
the  possibility  of  a  cancelled  registration.  Tuition  and  fees  are  due  by  registration 
day.  Make  checks  payable  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  mail  to:  University  Cashier,  CB#  1400,  103  Bynum  Hall,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-1400.  Be  sure  to  write  your 
Social  Security  number  on  the  check.  Do  not  send  payments  for  tuition  and 
fees  to  Summer  School. 

If  you  withdraw  from  the  Summer  School,  the  University  Cashier  will  charge 
you  an  administrative  fee  of  $25  and  will  prorate  the  balance  of  your  tuition  and 
fees  from  25  percent  after  one  class  day  to  100  percent  at  the  end  of  3  weeks. 
Withdrawal  credit  cannot  be  refunded  until  one  week  after  the  withdrawal  has 
been  posted  to  your  account. 


STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  OFFERING  LOWER  TUITION  RATES 

Legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  who  meet  the  requirements  of  N.C.  Gen. 
Stat.  Sect.  116-143.1  are  entitled  to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  nonresidents. 
Members  of  the  armed  services,  and  their  qualifying  dependent  relatives,  who 
are  not  North  Carolina  legal  residents  may  be  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  less  than 
the  nonresident  rate  if  they  meet  the  requirements  of  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  Sect. 
116-143.3.  All  students  are  responsible  for  knowing  the  regulations  concerning 
residence  status.  A  summary  of  these  two  provisions  is  in  Appendix  A. 
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HOUSING  AND  FOOD  SERVICES 

The  University  provides  a  variety  of  campus  housing  and  food  services  during 
the  1990  Summer  School.  The  Dean  of  the  Summer  School  recommends  that 
you  live  in  a  residence  hall  because  of  its  proximity  to  classrooms,  laboratories, 
libraries,  computer  facilities,  and  dining  hall  as  well  as  recreational  and  athletic 
activities.  This  convenience  translates  into  more  time  for  student  life  and  more 
opportunities  for  participating  in  campus  activities.  You  may  choose  between 
an  air-conditioned  and  non  air-conditioned  residence  hall,  with  or  without  a  meal 
plan.  Further  information  and  application/contract  forms  will  be  sent  with  your 
admission  letter,  You  can  directly  contact  the  Department  of  University  Housing 
at: 

Department  of  University  Housing 

CB#  5500,  Carr  Building 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-5500 

Telephone:  (919)  962-5401 


DO  NOT  SEND  PAYMENTS  TO  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
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Payments  made  for  housing  or  meal  plans  should  be  sent  to: 

University  Cashier 

CB#  1400,  103  Bynum  Hall 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill.  NC  27599-1400 

The  Cashier  will  validate  your  application/contract  and  fon/vard  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Housing  for  room  assignment.  The  Cashier  will  also  indicate 
to  the  Carolina  Dining  Service  your  name  and  social  security  number  if  you 
choose  to  participate  in  the  Food  Service  option.  The  Dining  Service  will  then 
issue  the  appropriate  food  plan  identification  card.  The  Carolina  Dining  Service 
office  is  at  CB#  1505, 210  Lenoir  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-1505.  Phone:  (919)  962-0200. 

Granville  Residence  Halls.  Granville  Towers  is  a  privately  owned  University- 
approved  complex  of  air-conditioned  residence  halls  located  adjacent  to  the 
campus.  Room  and  board  rate  is  $495  per  person  per  session  for  double  occu- 
pancy. Fifteen  meals  are  provided  each  week.  Included  in  these  rates  are  maid 
service,  daily  maintenance,  swimming  pool,  basketball  court,  physical  fitness 
center,  cable  and  color  TVs,  and  computer  room.  Parking  rate  is  $50  per  session 
per  vehicle.  For  further  information  and  contract-applications  write:  Granville 
Towers,  University  Square,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  929-7143  or 
1-800-332-3113  (NC  only). 

Conference/Casual  Housing.  If  you  are  participating  in  University-sponsored 
programs,  clinics,  institutes,  and  short  session  courses,  the  University  provides 
housing  in  residence  halls  on  a  short-term  basis.  You  may  reserve  a  room  by 
the  day  or  week  as  long  as  you  pay  in  advance  for  the  entire  period  requested. 
For  further  information,  contact  the  Conference  Housing  Office  at  CB#  5510, 
Community  Services  Building,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-5510.  Telephone:  (919)  966-5966. 

Off-Campus  Housing.  Listings  of  available  rooms,  apartments,  and  houses 
are  posted  on  bulletin  boards  in  the  lobby  of  Carr  Building.  The  University  strongly 
urges  students  to  make  arrangements  for  off-campus  housing  in  person. 

Local  fraternities  and  sororities  may  also  provide  housing. 

Off-Campus  Dining.  The  Carolina  Inn,  located  adjacent  to  campus,  oper- 
ates both  the  Hill  Room  (a  full  service  dining  room  serving  lunch  and  dinner 
daily)  and  the  Cafeteria  which  is  open  for  three  meals  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Numerous  restaurants  offering  a  variety  of  ethnic  and  cultural  foods  and  fast 
food  services  are  within  walking  distance  or  are  accessible  by  bus. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  University  does  not  provide  financial  aid  to  visiting  students  enrolled  in 
the  Summer  School.  If  you  are  a  new  or  continuing  regular  student  at  UNC-CH, 
you  may  apply  for  financial  aid  in  the  summer  by  the  usual  process.  You  and 
your  family  must  complete  The  Financial  Aid  Form  before  March  1.  Loans  and 
work  assistance  are  usually  available. 
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Questions  about  financial  aid  and  requests  for  the  required  forms  should  be 
directed  to  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  PO  Box  1080,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  (or  campus  address 
CB#  2300,  Vance  Hall).  Telephone:  (919)  962-8396. 

Veterans  Educational  Benefits.  If  you  are  a  veteran  and  expect  to  use  your 
veterans  educational  benefits,  contact  the  Veterans  and  Certification  Service 
Office  after  registration.  Contact:  Veterans  Services,  CB#  2100, 105  Hanes  Hall, 
UNC-CH,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-2100.  Telephone:  (919)  962-8292. 

Loan  Deferments,  Certification/Verification  of  Enroilment  Status.  If  you 
need  confirmation  of  enrollment  for  financial  institutions,  organizations,  or  agen- 
cies requiring  proof  of  registration,  contact  the  University  Registrar,  CB#  2100, 
105  Hanes  Hall,  UNC-CH,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-2100. 

TRANSFERRING  CREDITS 

If  you  are  a  visiting  student  regularly  enrolled  at  another  college  or  university, 
you  should  confirm  the  potential  transfer  of  credit  with  a  dean  or  academic  advi- 
ser at  your  home  institution.  Such  approval  is  for  your  safety  only;  it  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  UNC-CH  Summer  School.  The  UNC-CH  Summer  School  cannot 
approve  credits  for  transfer. 

PREREGISTRATION 

Students  are  encouraged  to  preregister  for  Summer  School.  UNC-CH  students 
enrolled  in  the  spring  semester  of  any  academic  year  have  this  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  regular  spring  preregistration  period.  New  and  readmitted  students  not 
enrolled  in  spring  semester  classes  should  contact  the  office  of  their  dean  for 
directions. 

Visiting  students  may  preregister  by  mail  if  the  Summer  School  approves  your 
"Application/Preregistration  Form";  deadlines  are  April  23  for  First  Session  and 
May  23  for  Second  Session.  Instructions  for  picking  up  class  schedules  will 
be  included  in  acceptance  letters  to  those  visiting  students  who  submit  all  neces- 
sary forms  and  are  cleared  for  preregistration  on  or  before  these  dates.  If  you 
do  not  preregister,  you  must  register  in  Fetzer  Gymnasium  the  day  before  sum- 
mer classes  begin  (May  21  for  First  Session  and  June  28  for  Second  Session). 

REGISTRATION 

Summer  School  registration  days  are  May  21  for  First  Session  and  June  28 
for  Second  Session  (between  8:00  AM  and  4:30  PM).  If  you  are  a  UNC-CH  stu- 
dent, register  in  your  college  or  school;  if  you  are  a  summer  visitor,  register 
with  the  Summer  School  staff  in  Fetzer  Gymnasium,  Room  104  (you  will  receive 
registration  information  with  your  notice  of  admission).  If  you  do  not  register 
on  registration  day,  you  may  do  so  in  the  Summer  School  in  200  Pettigrew  Hall 
only  until  4:30  PM  on  the  first  day  of  classes  in  each  session.  There  is  a  $10 
fee  for  late  registration. 
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Schedule  changes.  You  may  make  schedule  changes  up  to  4:30  PM  on  May 
23  for  First  Session,  and  July  2  for  Second  Session.  You  cannot  add  a  course 
for  credit  after  these  dates  without  the  written  permission  of  the  instructor  Under- 
graduate students  may  drop  courses  up  to  4:30  PM  on  the  13th  day  of  classes 
in  each  session  (June  4  in  First  Session  and  July  11  in  Second  Session).  Grad- 
uate students  may  drop  courses  no  later  than  one  week  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
last  day  of  classes  in  each  session,  not  including  the  two  days  of  final  examina- 
tions (June  18  in  First  Session  and  July  26  in  Second  Session). 

Inter-Institutional  Registration.  If  you  are  a  regular  student  currently  enrolled 
in  a  degree  program  at  Duke  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  or  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  you  may  register  for  one  3-semester- 
hour  course  (if  classroom  space  is  available)  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Enroll  through  your  home  institution,  and  pay  tuition  and  fees 
as  would  apply  there;  certification  by  your  dean  is  required.  If  your  enrollment 
at  any  of  the  above  universities  is  not  current,  or  if  you  prefer  to  obtain  a  UNC-CH 
transcript  and  transfer  credit  to  your  home  school,  then  you  should  apply  and 
register  as  a  visiting  student  and  pay  tuition  and  fees  as  they  apply  at  UNC-CH. 
For  further  information  contact  the  University  Registrar's  Office,  CB#  2100, 105 
Hanes  Hall,  or  telephone  (919)  962-3955. 


REDUCING  COURSE  LOAD  AFTER  PREREGISTRATION 
OR  REGISTRATION 

There  are  three  ways  to  reduce  course  loads  after  preregistration  or  registra- 
tion. (See  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  tuition  schedule  for  relevant  dates.) 

Cancellation.  A  cancellation  is  the  same  as  having  no  registration  at  all.  No 
entry  is  made  on  your  permanent  transcript  and  no  tuition  and  fees  are  charged. 
You  may  effect  a  cancellation  in  two  ways: 

a.  If  you  are  preregistered,  do  not  pick  up  your  class  schedule  packet  and 
do  not  attend  any  classes.  Your  registration  will  be  automatically  cancelled. 

b.  If  you  do  pick  up  your  class  schedule  packet  but  have  not  attended  any 
classes,  you  should  notify  your  Dean  (visiting  students  contact  the  Summer 
School)  by  the  second  day  of  classes.  OthenA^ise,  you  are  officially  registered 
and  you  will  be  charged  tuition  and  fees. 

Dropping  A  Course.  In  order  to  officially  drop  a  course,  you  must  complete 
a  Drop-Add  form,  have  it  approved  by  your  dean,  and  submit  it  with  the  course 
drop  card  to  the  University  Registrar  The  Summer  School  approves  these  forms 
for  visiting  students.  To  process  a  drop  for  a  course,  you  must  remain  registered 
for  at  least  one  other  course.  If  you  drop  a  course  prior  to  May  29  (First  Session) 
or  July  6  (Second  Session),  your  tuition  and  fees  will  be  recalculated  based 
on  your  new  schedule.  If  you  drop  a  course  after  these  dates,  there  will  be  no 
adjustment  to  your  account.  Undergraduates  are  not  permitted  to  drop  courses 
after  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  classes.  If  you  wish  to  drop  a  course  after 
that  date,  you  must  obtain  permission  from  your  dean  based  on  special  (non- 
academic)  problems  or  you  can  choose  to  drop  all  your  courses  and  process 
a  withdrawal. 
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Withdrawal.  A  withdrawal  means  that  you  are  dropping  all  your  courses  and 
you  are  leaving  the  University.  If  you  wish  to  withdraw  before  the  last  day  of 
classes,  contact  your  dean.  Visiting  students  should  come  to  the  Summer 
School.  You  may  not  withdraw  during  or  after  the  final  examination  period. 

Depending  on  how  many  class  days  have  elapsed  prior  to  the  date  of  your 
withdrawal,  you  may  receive  a  partial  refund  of  your  tuition  and  fees.  Upon  your 
withdrawal,  you  will  be  charged  an  administrative  fee  of  $25  plus  a  prorated 
amount  of  the  remaining  charges  which  varies  from  25  percent  during  the  first 
week  to  100  percent  after  three  weeks.  Withdrawal  credit  cannot  be  refunded 
until  one  week  after  the  withdrawal  has  been  posted  to  your  account. 

In  order  to  withdraw,  you  must  complete  a  Withdrawal  Form  which  requires 
clearance  from  the  university.  Ceasing  to  attend  classes  or  notifying  an  instructor 
does  not  constitute  an  official  drop  or  withdrawal  from  a  course;  in  addition, 
you  are  accountable  for  the  full  tuition  unless  you  follow  proper  procedures. 
Failure  to  follow  this  procedure  will  result  in  a  grade  of  AB  in  all  courses  which, 
for  undergraduate  students,  will  convert  to  a  grade  of  F  at  the  end  of  the  subse- 
quent fall  semester;  graduate  students  have  one  calendar  year  to  remove  an  AB. 

ADVISING 

Advising.  If  you  are  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  at  UNC-CH,  contact  desig- 
nated advisers  in  your  department  or  school  as  well  as  the  office  of  your  dean 
for  academic  counseling.  The  Summer  School  advises  visiting  students. 

Learning  Skiils  Center.  The  UNC  Learning  Skills  Center,  a  noncredit  univer- 
sity service,  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  reading  and  learning 
skills  no  matter  what  their  current  level  may  be.  Trained  instructors  design  indi- 
vidualized courses  of  study  for  each  student.  Topics  covered  may  include:  read- 
ing rate  improvement,  controlled  high-speed  skimming,  flexibility,  comprehension 
improvement,  factual  recall,  structural  and  critical  analysis,  vocabulary  building, 
study  methods,  test-taking  techniques,  and  preparation  for  graduate  school  en- 
trance examinations.  The  program  is  flexible.  Students  choose  three  or  more 
one-hour  sessions  a  week  at  times  convenient  to  them,  meet  with  an  instructor 
in  frequent  individual  conferences,  and  work  at  their  own  pace  on  lab-type,  self- 
instructional  assignments.  The  number  of  weeks  spent  in  the  program  depends 
on  a  student's  objectives. 

The  Learning  Skills  Center  is  located  in  Phillips  Annex  (behind  Memorial  Hall). 
Students  may  register  at  any  time  and  fees  are  required  for  some  services. 
Telephone  (919)  962-3782. 
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REGULATIONS 

Auditing.  You  may  audit  any  course  in  tlie  Summer  Scliool  that  lends  itself 
to  this  practice  having  first  obtained  written  permission  from  the  instructor  and 
the  appropriate  dean  or  chairman.  The  University  does  not  keep  records  of 
audits.  If  you  are  officially  registered  in  at  least  one  course  (for  credit),  there 
is  no  charge  for  auditing  a  course  in  the  same  session.  Otherwise,  there  is  a 
fee  of  $10  per  course  payable  to  the  Cashier's  Office.  You  must  present  a  copy 
of  the  Cashier's  receipt  to  the  instructor  when  you  first  attend  the  class. 

Class  Attendance.  Students  are  responsible  for  regular  class  attendance 
as  well  as  completing  all  assignments  including  tests  and  written  work.  Instruc- 
tors keep  their  own  attendance  records.  If  you  miss  three  consecutive  class 
meetings  or  have  excessive  absences,  the  instructor  may  report  this  to  your 
academic  dean  for  appropriate  action. 

Course  Load.  If  you  are  an  undergraduate  enrolled  in  4  or  more  semester 
hours  or  a  graduate  student  enrolled  in  3  or  more  hours  in  a  regular  5V2  week 
session,  you  are  classified  as  a  full-time  student.  A  typical  registration,  however, 
is  6  hours;  in  exceptional  cases  your  dean  may  approve  9  hours. 

Degrees  Conferred  in  the  Summer.  The  University  confers  both  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  degrees  at  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  Summer  School 
without  academic  ceremony. 

Final  Examinations.  Regular  written  examinations  are  required  at  the  end 
of  each  session  in  all  courses  numbered  below  200  except  where  the  nature 
of  the  course  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  University  Provost  must  approve 
all  exceptions  in  advance. 

All  final  examinations  for  on-campus  courses  must  be  given  and  taken  on 
campus. 

Once  the  final  examination  schedule  is  fixed,  it  cannot  be  changed.  The  exami- 
nation must  be  held  at  the  time  indicated.  If  you  have  plans  that  prevent  you 
from  being  present  for  final  examinations  scheduled  on  June  25-26  and  August 
2-3,  do  not  register  for  Summer  School. 

Within  the  last  three  days  preceding  a  final  examination  period,  no  instructor 
is  to  give  a  quiz  or  assign  a  paper  that  is  not  a  part  or  the  equivalent  of  a  current 
daily  assignment. 

If  you  are  absent  from  a  final  examination,  or  if  you  are  present  and  fail  to 
submit  the  examination,  the  instructor  will  record  a  grade  of  AB  (which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  grade  of  F).  Only  your  dean  or  the  Student  Health  Service  can  authorize 
an  excused  absence  from  a  final  examination.  An  unexcused  absence  from  a 
final  examination  is  computed  as  an  F  on  your  record. 

Grade  Reports.  At  the  end  of  each  session  you  attend,  the  University  Registrar 
will  mail  a  report  of  grades  and  quality  points  to  your  grade/billing  address. 

The  Undergraduate  Bulletin  describes  the  method  of  computing  quality-point 
average  for  undergraduates.  Undergraduate  grades  assigned  to  graduate  stu- 
dents are  useful  for  certification  only  and  carry  no  graduate  credit.  The  Graduate 
School  Catalog  and  the  Graduate  School  Handbook  describe  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  graduate  students.  You  are  encouraged  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  these  regulations. 
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Grading  System.  Grades  based  upon  the  following  system  of  marking  are 
the  only  authorized  grades  at  UNC-CH.  A  plus  or  minus  may  be  affixed  to  letter 
grades  B  and  C;  the  grade  A  may  be  assigned  a  minus,  but  not  a  plus;  a  plus, 
but  not  a  minus  may  be  assigned  to  the  grade  of  D. 


Undergraduate/Professional 

A— Highest  level  of  attainment 
B— High  level  of  attainment 
C— Adequate  level  of 

attainment 
D— Minimal  passing  level  of 

attainment 
F— Failed.  Unacceptable 

performance 
IN— Work  incomplete 
AB— Absent  from  Final 

Examination  (regardless  of 

reason) 

AB/F— Absent  from  Final  Exami- 
nation. Failing. 
S— Satisfactory  Progress 
(Authorized  only  for  first 
portion  of  Honors  Program) 
NR— No  grade  reported  by 
instructor 

PASS/FAIL  option  not  avail- 
able in  Summer  School 


Graduate 

H — Clear  excellence 
P— Entirely  satisfactory 
L— Low  passing 
F— Failed 

8— Satisfactory  progress  on 
research  courses,  thesis, 
dissertation,  and  courses 
taken  to  fulfill  language 
requirement 
IN— Work  incomplete 
AB— Absent  from  Final  Ex- 
amination (regardless  of 
reason) 

AB/F— Absent  from  Final  Exami- 
nation. Failing. 
NR— No  grade  reported  by 
instructor 

Graduate  students  enrolled 
in  courses  below  100  will 
receive  undergraduate 
grades. 
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Removal  of  Temporary  Grades.  Undergraduates  who  receive  a  temporary 
grade  of  IN  (Incomplete)  or  an  excused  AB  (Absent  from  Final  Examination) 
in  the  Summer  School  have  until  the  end  of  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  subse- 
quent fall  semester  to  clear  an  IN  and  until  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  fall 
semester  to  clear  an  excused  AB.  Graduate  students  who  receive  temporary 
grades  of  IN  or  an  excused  AB  in  the  Summer  School  have  one  calendar  year 
to  convert  them  into  permanent  grades.  Any  temporary  grade  which  is  not  removed 
within  the  time  limits  indicated  above  is  automatically  changed  to  a  grade  of  F. 

Grade  Protests.  If  you  wish  to  protest  a  course  grade  you  receive  in  the  Sum- 
mer School,  you  should  first  attempt  to  resolve  any  disagreement  with  the  course 
instructor.  Failing  in  this,  you  may  appeal  the  grade  according  to  the  following 
procedure.  Submit  a  written  appeal  together  with  any  relevant  test  papers,  etc., 
to  your  academic  dean  no  later  than  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  subsequent 
fall  semester.  The  dean  will  refer  the  appeal  to  the  administrative  board  of  the 
college  or  school  and  also  to  the  chairperson  of  the  department  in  question. 
The  latter  will  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  appeal  and  will  then  make 
a  recommendation  based  on  the  committee's  findings  to  the  dean's  administra- 
tive board.  The  decision  of  the  administrative  board  in  such  cases  is  final. 

Transcripts.  Upon  written  request  the  University  Registrar's  Office  will  send 
a  copy  of  your  official  transcript  to  another  college,  university,  or  designated 
institution.  There  is  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  transcript.  Address  your  request  to: 

University  Registrar's  Office 
CB#  2100,  Hanes  Hall 
UNC-CH 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-2100 
For  additional  information  call  (919)  962-8621. 

CODE  OF  STUDENT  CONDUCT 

For  over  100  years,  students  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  have  accepted 
responsibility  for  their  own  conduct  and  discipline  in  academic  and  nonacademic 
affairs.  Although  the  specific  expectations  of  student  behavior  have  varied  from 
time  to  time,  the  faith  in  the  individual  student  to  conduct  him-  or  herself  in  an 
honorable  fashion  has  not  changed.  This  trust  bestowed  upon  students  has 
mitigated  the  need  for  any  extensive  monitoring  system  of  student  behavior. 

Acceptance  by  a  student  of  enrollment  in  the  University  presupposes  a  com- 
mitment to  the  Honor  Code  and  Campus  Code  and  to  the  principles  of  self- 
regulation  on  which  their  continued  viability  rests. 

THE  HONOR  CODE.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  every  student  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  to  obey  and  to  support 
the  enforcement  of  the  Honor  Code,  which  prohibits  lying,  cheating,  or 
stealing  when  these  actions  involve  academic  processes  or  University, 
student,  or  academic  personnel  acting  in  an  official  capacity. 

Each  student  has  a  responsibility  to  sign  a  pledge  on  ail  graded  academic 
work  certifying  that  no  unauthorized  assistance  has  been  received  or  given 
in  the  completion  of  the  work.  Faculty  are  encouraged  not  to  award  grades 
or  credit  for  work  not  pledged. 
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THE  CAMPUS  CODE.  It  shall  be  the  further  responsibility  of  every  stu- 
dent to  abide  by  the  Campus  Code;  namely  to  conduct  oneself  so  as  not 
to  impair  significantly  the  welfare  or  the  educational  opportunity  of  others 
in  the  University  community. 

Procedure  for  Reporting  Code  Violations.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  students 
and  faculty  to  report  to  the  Office  of  the  Student  Attorney  General  or  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Students  any  instance  in  which  reasonable  grounds  exist  to 
believe  a  student  has  violated  the  Honor  Code  or  Campus  Code.  If  practicable, 
the  observer  can  request  that  the  accused  student  turn  him-  or  herself  in  for 
the  alleged  violation  within  24  hours  before  the  matter  is  directly  reported. 

Sanctions.  The  Student  Court  may  impose  sanctions  ranging  from  recom- 
mendation for  expulsion  to  suspension,  probation,  or  censure.  The  normal  sanc- 
tion for  academic  cheating  is  suspension  and  a  failing  grade  in  the  course. 

Complete  information  on  the  Student  Judicial  System  including  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct,  procedures  for  hearings,  appeals,  sanctions,  and  guaranteed 
student  rights  appears  in  the  "Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Governance"  which 
is  provided  to  students  who  attend  the  orientation  meetings  and  is  always  available 
in  the  Student  Attorney  General's  Office  and  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 
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FACILITIES  AND  STUDENT  SERVICES 

Ackland  Art  Museum  The  Ackland  Art  Museum  is  closed  at  present  for  reno- 
vations and  will  reopen  in  the  Fall  1990  with  greatly  expanded  and  improved 
galleries  and  other  facilities.  The  Museum  houses  an  internationally  known  col- 
lection of  more  than  12,000  works  of  art,  ranging  from  ancient  times  to  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  especially  rich  in  European  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Baroque  periods  and  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Asian  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  in  North  Carolina  folk  art  including  wood  carving,  painting,  and  ceramics. 
The  collections  of  old  master  and  modern  drawings  and  of  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  photography  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  Southeast. 

Division  of  Extension  and  Continuing  Education.  This  is  the  administra- 
tive agency  through  which  the  University  extends  educational  opportunities  to 
the  people  of  North  Carolina.  Credit  courses  are  offered  in  three  areas:  Off- 
Campus  Credit  Programs  offers  extension  courses,  primarily  graduate  courses, 
off  campus;  the  Evening  College  enables  persons  who  cannot  matriculate  as 
full-time  students  to  register  for  courses  as  special  or  part-time  students;  and 
Independent  Study  offers  courses  for  credit  to  persons  who  wish  to  study  by 
correspondence  or  other  independent  methods.  Continuing  Education  provides 
assistance  to  faculty  members  in  schools  and  departments  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting noncredit  learning  activities  and  provides  consultative  services  and 
assistance  in  developing  community  leadership  to  organizations  and  institutions 
interested  in  community-based  adult  education.  For  further  information  on  these 
services  and  those  listed  under  the  heading  "Clinics,  Institutes,  Seminars, 
Workshops,"  contact:  Division  of  Extension  and  Continuing  Education,  CB#  3420, 
Abernethy  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill, 
NC  27599-3420.  Telephone  (919)  962-1106. 

International  Center.  Located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Student  Union,  the  Inter- 
national Center  serves  as  the  main  administrative,  advising,  and  programming 
center  for  international  students  and  academic  staff.  Telephone  (919)  962-5661. 
NOTE:  The  Center  advises  foreign  students  coming  to  the  U.S.  for  only  the  sum- 
mer term  to  apply  for  81  visas  (visitor  for  business).  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  issues  Forms  1-20  and  IAP-66  (student  visa  documents) 
only  to  those  admitted  to  the  University  for  full-time  study  through  the  Under- 
graduate or  Graduate  Admissions  Offices. 

Libraries.  One  of  the  premier  collections  in  the  South,  the  University  Library 
contains  over  3.6  million  volumes,  2.8  million  microforms,  a  regional  depository 
of  1.8  million  documents,  and  numerous  special  collections.  The  University 
Library  is  housed  in  a  number  of  separate  facilties:  the  Walter  Royal  Davis 
Library,  the  Louis  Round  Wilson  Library,  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate 
Library,  and  the  various  departmental  and  professional  school  libraries.  The 
competent  and  friendly  staff  of  all  the  libraries  facilitate  the  use  of  books,  mag- 
azines, films,  tapes,  and  other  resource  materials  available  across  the  campus. 
Hours  vary. 

Student  Health  Service.  The  Student  Health  Service,  located  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  medical  center  complex,  has  overall  responsibility  for  the 
health  care  of  all  students  in  the  university.  You  are  eligible  for  health  care  in 
the  SHS  if  you  are  a  student  who  has  paid  the  student  health  fee  for  the  current 
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semester  or  summer  session.  The  fee  covers  the  cost  of  all  services  provided 
by  SHS  professionals,  including  physicians,  physician  extenders,  physical  thera- 
pists, and  mental  health  professionals.  Laboratory  and  X-ray  studies  done  at 
SHS  require  a  nominal  copayment.  Additional  charges  are  made  for  inpatient 
rooms,  drugs,  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  laboratory  and  X-ray  studies.  Spouses 
not  enrolled  in  the  university  are  eligible  by  paying  the  student  health  fee  at  SHS. 

The  SHS  provides  a  comprehensive  program  of  health  care  delivery  including 
general  outpatient  and  inpatient  medical  care,  a  pharmacy,  and  specialized 
clinics  in  allergy,  gynecology,  sports  medicine,  and  mental  health.  Preventive 
services  include  immunizations  and  those  other  preventive  services  normally 
expected  in  any  community  or  public  health  service  facility.  The  Wellness 
Resource  Center  is  staffed  by  SHS  and  trained  peers.  Workshops,  groups,  and 
information  are  available  on  fitness,  nutrition,  human  sexuality,  contraception, 
relaxation,  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention. 

Office  hours  are  9:00  AM-4:30  PM,  Monday-Friday  and  9:00  AM-12:00  noon 
on  Saturday.  Students  are  seen  on  an  appointment  basis.  Refer  to  the  phone 
directory  for  the  correct  numbers  for  the  various  clinics.  After  regular  office  hours 
students  should  first  go  to  the  SHS  where  nurses  are  available  for  acute  care 
with  medical  and  psychiatric  backup.  Major  problems  may  be  referred  to  the 
North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  Emergency  Room.  Students  should  be  aware 
that  NCMH  services  are  not  covered  by  the  student  health  fee. 

Because  your  health  fee  does  not  cover  hospitalization,  surgery,  and  intensive 
care,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  you  have  additional  health  insurance.  The 
university  has  made  arrangements  with  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  to  offer  group 
health  insurance  coverage  including  major  medical  benefits  to  enrolled  single 
and  married  students,  their  spouses,  and  children.  For  information,  contact  Hill, 
Chesson  and  Associates  (insurance  brokers),  PO  Box  3666,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27514.  Telephone  (919)  967-5900. 

UNO  Student  Stores  is  a  nonprofit  store  owned  and  operated  by  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  for  its  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  The  main 
store  is  located  in  the  Daniels  Building.  It  carries  a  broad  range  of  collegiate 
merchandise  and  provides  check  cashing  and  postal  services. 

Textbooks  are  the  most  important  line  of  store  merchandise.  The  RAM  Shop 
sells  computers  and  related  supplies  at  educational  prices. 

Hours:  7:45  AM  to  5:00  PM  Monday-Friday;  10:00  AM  to  5:00  PM  Saturday; 
and  occasionally  on  Sundays.  Telephone  (919)  962-5066. 

Caduceus  Medical  Bookstore.  Carries  all  required  Health  Affairs  textbooks, 
medical  instruments,  and  school  supplies.  Limited  check  cashing  available. 
Hours:  7:30  AM  to  5:00  PM  Monday-Friday.  Telephone:  (919)  966-2208. 

Morehead  Planetarium.  Students  in  Summer  School  have  daily  access  to 
the  Morehead  Planetarium  facility,  a  gift  of  the  Class  of  1891  alumnus  John 
Motley  Morehead  to  the  University  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Planetarium  Star  Theater  is  the  premier  attraction  and  daily  programs  investigate 
the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  cosmos  with  realistic  representations  of  the  night 
sky  and  explorations  of  the  astrophysical  explanations  of  how  the  cosmos  works. 
Special  wide-angle  films  (offered  daily)  deal  with  a  variety  of  science-related 
topics  ranging  from  the  space  program  to  seasons.  Complete  program  schedules 
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are  available  at  the  Ticket  Office.  Planetarium  memberships  and  noncredit 
classes  for  children  and  adults  are  also  offered.  Nearly  all  of  the  adult  courses 
carry  State  of  North  Carolina  teacher  certification  renewal  credit. 

Associated  with  the  Planetarium  are  numerous  exhibits  including  a  large  walk- 
in  orrery  (solar  system  model),  the  Rotunda  collection  of  art  portraits,  and  a 
large  outdoor  sundial.  For  show  times  and  other  information  call  (919)  962-1248. 


The  University  Counseling  Center.  The  University  Counseling  Center  offers 
a  variety  of  counseling,  testing,  developmental,  and  informational  services  to 
students  at  UNC-CH.  Individual  counseling  is  provided  to  students  concerned 
with  choice  of  academic  major,  career  goal,  and  with  preparation  for  advanced 
academic  or  professional  training.  Individual  counseling  is  also  offered  to 
students  with  personal  concerns  and  problems.  In  addition,  the  Center  provides 
a  testing  and  treatment  service  for  students  who  experience  learning  difficulties 
including  learning  disabilities.  Psychologists  and  professional  counselors  are 
available  by  appointment;  all  information  is  strictly  confidential.  Group  programs 
may  be  offered  during  the  summer,  such  as  assertion  training  and  career  explora- 
tion. Announcements  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  An  occupational- 
educational  information  library,  maintained  for  student  use,  includes  a  large 
number  of  books  and  resource  materials  pertaining  to  careers,  career  develop- 
ment, educational  programs,  and  personal  development.  For  further  information 
and  appointments  contact:  Reception  Office,  CB#  5130,  Nash  Hall,  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-5130.  Telephone 
(919)  962-2175. 
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University  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Services.  The  major  summer 
services  provided  to  assist  UNC-CH  students,  visiting  students,  and  alumni  to 
plan  for  their  chosen  careers  and  search  for  employment  are:  1)  job  referrals 
(only  for  students  within  two  semesters  of  completion  of  a  UNC-CH  degree), 
2)  job  vacancy  notebooks,  3)  career  and  employer  literature,  4)  summer  employ- 
ment and  internship  assistance,  and  5)  individual  career  advising.  A  videotaped 
practice  interview  is  offered.  The  office  is  located  in  211  Hanes  Hall  and  is  open 
from  8:00  AM  to  4:30  PM  Monday  through  Friday  (Walk-in  hours:  10:00-2:15, 
M-Th.) 

Parking  Permit  Registration.  Students  registered  for  Summer  School  who 
wish  to  park  on  campus  may  apply  at  the  Transportation  and  Parking  Office 
on  the  first  day  of  registration  for  each  summer  session.  Parking  regulations 
are  in  effect  year  round. 

Any  person  parking  a  motor  vehicle  on  campus  between  7:30  AM  and  5:00 
PM,  Monday  through  Friday,  must  display  the  appropriate  permit  for  that  lot 
or  parking  area.  After  5:00  PM  students  may  park  in  any  unreserved  space 
without  being  cited,  with  the  exception  of  resident  student  lots  that  are  enforced 
until  9:00  PM.  Warning:  Firelanes  and  areas  zoned  for  permit  parking  are  strictly 
enforced.  Parking  in  violation  could  result  in  fines  and  possible  towing. 

Bus  passes  are  available  for  purchase  each  day  at  the  UNC  Transportation 
and  Parking  Office.  The  Transportation  and  Parking  Office  is  located  off  of  Man- 
ning Drive  near  Morrison  Dorm.  Regular  window  hours  are  from  7:30  AM-5:00 
PM,  Monday  through  Friday 


RECREATION  AND  SPORTS 

Carolina  Union.  Located  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Student  Union  Building, 
the  Carolina  Union  offers  free  movies  as  well  as  musical  programs,  gallery  shows, 
and  other  special  events.  Facilities  available  in  the  Union  include  an  information 
desk,  comfortable  lounges,  bowling  lanes,  a  large  screen  television,  a  billiards 
room,  a  photography  darkroom,  vending  machines,  and  a  snack  bar.  The  Union 
also  houses  the  International  Center,  the  Black  Cultural  Center,  and  the  Student 
Activities  Fund  Office  as  well  as  offices  of  the  major  student  organizations.  Tele- 
phone (919)  962-2285. 

Gymnasiums  and  Swimming  Pools.  The  facilities  of  Woollen  Gymnasium 
and  Fetzer  Gymnasium  are  available  to  summer  students  during  specified  rec- 
reational hours.  Locker  room  service,  racquetball/badminton/squash/volleyball/ 
basketball  courts,  and  weight  rooms  are  open  for  use  on  a  regular  schedule. 
There  is  recreational  swimming  in  the  pools  during  the  afternoon  and  evening 
hours. 

Golf  and  Tennis.  Finley  Golf  Course  is  owned  by  the  University  and  is  avail- 
able for  play  by  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni,  and  their  guests;  greens 
fees  apply.  The  41  tennis  courts  located  on  campus  are  also  available  for  use 
by  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  Most  courts  are  available  on  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis  when  not  in  use  by  classes.  Some  may  be  reserved  by  contacting  the 
IM-REC  Sports  Office  one  day  ahead  of  time. 
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Other  Recreation  Opportunities.  Free  evening  aerobics  classes  are  open 
for  students  and  faculty/staff  privilege  card  holders.  Maps  of  on-  and  off-campus 
jogging  routes  are  available.  Contact  or  come  by  the  IM-REC  Sports  Office  for 
more  information. 

Summer  Intramural-Recreational  Sports.  The  Carolina  IM-REC  Sports  Of- 
fice, located  in  203  Woollen  Gymnasium,  offers  competitive  and  recreational 
activities  on  a  team  or  individual  basis  for  men  and  women  students,  and  faculty 
/staff  gym  privilege  card  holders.  Part-time  employment  is  also  available.  Tele- 
phone (919)  962-1153/1006. 
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SPECIAL  SESSIONS 

FOCUS  PROGRAM 
(SECOND  SESSION) 

INTERNATIONAL  CONNECTIONS 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  a  faculty  with  extensive 
international  connections,  interest,  and  experience.  This  is  reflected  in  a  broad 
array  of  courses  across  disciplines  which  address  global  interrelations  and  cross- 
cultural  perspectives.  During  the  second  summer  session  of  the  1990  Summer 
School,  the  following  courses  in  particular  will  draw  upon  faculty  experience 
for  special  or  innovative  focus  on  international  development,  relations,  and 
communication. 

Unless  othen/vise  specified,  there  are  no  prerequisites.  In  some  courses,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  limited  enrollment. 


ANTH  42 


ECON  161 


ENGL  83 


GEOG  30 


GEOG  132 


GEOG  166 


FOLK  CULTURES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  (3).  The  customs 
and  institutions  of  peoples  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  as  they  encounter  technological  and  social 
development  in  the  modern  world.  Section  1,  9:40,  Kipnes.  Mr. 
Kipnes  has  recently  returned  from  fieldwork  in  rural  China. 
INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  ECON  100  or 
ECON  101.  An  introduction  to  international  trade,  the  balance 
of  payments,  and  related  issues  of  foreign  economic  policy.  Sec- 
tion 1,  11:20,  Appleyard.  Professor  Appleyard  has  worked  with 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  In  Italy  and  Pakistan  and 
will  give  special  emphasis  to  Third  World  issues. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  NOVEL  (3).  The  American  novel  through 
World  War  II.  Section  1, 11:20,  Rust.  This  special  edition  of  The 
American  Novel  will  feature  the  writing  of  American  authors  set 
in  other  countries  and  cultures. 

DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD  (3).  Population 
and  ecological  aspects  of  problems  in  the  urban,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  development  of  Third  World  nations  from  a  geographic 
perspective.  Section  1,  9:40,  Meade.  Professor  Meade's  years 
of  experience  in  Southeast  Asia  focus  topics  and  illustrations. 
THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  SUPPLY  (3).  A  study  of  the  environmental 
parameters,  cultural  preferences,  technological  developments, 
and  spatial  economic  infrastructure  which  results  in  world  pat- 
terns of  food  consumption,  production,  and  distribution.  Section 
1, 11:20,  Meade  and  Frankenberg.  Professor  Frankenberg  from 
Marine  Sciences  brings  years  of  work  on  the  marine  resources 
of  Indonesia  and  its  neighbors  to  a  course  section  especially 
focused  on  the  ecology  of  the  world's  food  supply. 
EASTERN  ASIA  (3).  Spatial  structure  of  population,  urbanization, 
agriculture,  industrialization,  and  regional  links  in  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  Section  1,  11:20,  Eyre.  Professor  Eyre  brings  the 
special  perspective  of  research  and  experience  in  Japan  over 
the  decades  of  its  emergence  as  an  economic  power. 
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GERM  46  AUSTRIAN  LITERATURE  AND  CULTURE.  1815-1918  (3).  Literary 
readings  on  themes  such  as  rise  of  Liberalism  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  aspects  of  turn-of-the-century  Austrian  culture  such  as 
decadence,  narcissism,  sexuality,  psychology  and  anti-Semitism. 
Interdisciplinary  approach:  works  by  Stifter,  Hofmannsthal,  Schnitz- 
ler;  essays  by  Freud,  Herzl;  films,  slides,  records  portraying  the 
artistic  scene.  Readings,  discussion  in  English.  Section  1,  9:40, 
Scott.  Professor  Scott's  experience  in  Austria  and  her  continuing 
work  in  the  archives  in  Vienna  brings  a  special  cultural  depth 
to  interpretation. 

HIST  31  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  1861  TO  THE  PRESENT  (3).  Sur- 
vey of  modern  Russia  analyzing  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the 
Russian  revolutions,  continuity  and  change,  the  pre-  and  post- 
revolutionary  periods,  and  the  relationship  between  Russia  and 
the  West  in  the  last  century.  Section  1,  8:00,  Brooks.  Professor 
Brooks's  experience  in  the  Soviet  Union  over  a  period  of  25  years 
gives  him  unique  insights  for  assessing  contemporary  Russia 
and  interpreting  its  recent  history. 

HIST  89  PEACE  AND  WAR  (PWAD  78)  (3).  The  emphasis  will  be  historical, 
with  conceptual  tools  from  other  disciplines  used  when  appro- 
priate. Theoretical  explanations,  militarism,  the  international 
system,  internal  order,  and  the  search  for  peace  will  be  examined. 
Section  1,  11:20,  Brooks.  Professor  Brooks  brings  international 
experience  to  this  course  as  well  as  connections  with  experts 
in  these  topics  who  will  be  guest  lecturers. 
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JOUR  146  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION  AND  COMPARATIVE 
JOURNALISM  (POL1 146,  RTVM  146)  (3).  Development  of  inter- 
national communication;  the  flow  of  news  and  international  prop- 
aganda; the  role  of  communication  in  international  relations; 
communication  in  developing  nations;  comparison  of  press  sys- 
tems. Section  1, 1:00,  Stevenson.  Professor  Stevenson  has  been 
a  Fulbright  Professor  in  Germany  and  invited  lecturer  in  more 
than  15  countries. 

POLI  143  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  OF  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 
(3).  Prerequisite,  POLI  86  or  permission  of  instructor.  General 
propositions  about  contemporary  foreign  relations  of  the  USSR 
will  be  examined  through  analysis  of  selected  case  studies.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Rupen.  Professor  Rupen  has  traveled  in  and  written 
extensively  about  communism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Mongolia, 
and  China. 
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SHORT  COURSES 

The  courses  listed  below  are  offered  on  varied  schedules  and  with  concentrated 
instruction.  Enrollment  is  by  special  consideration  from  the  department/school. 
If  you  wish  to  preregister,  see  preregistration  deadlines  listed  in  the  Calendar 
of  Events.  Registration  for  all  courses  will  be  held  on  the  regular  Summer  School 
registration  days  or  on  the  first  day  of  class  for  each  course.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  these  courses,  contact  the  school  or  department  that  is  offering  the 
course(s). 


For  Mathematics  or  Science  Teachers 

The  following  short  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  of  mathematics  or  sci- 
ence, or  for  students  preparing  to  become  mathematics  or  science  teachers. 
These  courses  are  cosponsored  by  the  Center  for  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education.  For  each  course,  special  fellowship  support  is  available  to  certified 
mathematics  or  science  teachers.  Application  for  this  support  should  be  made 
directly  to  the  Center  for  Mathematics  and  Science  Education,  CB#  3500,  Pea- 
body  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599-3500. 


Registration:  Closes  June  28  Classes:  June  29-Juiy  20 

ENVR  200  PROBLEMS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING: WATER  QUALITY  INSTITUTE  (3).  Concentration  on 
major  issues  affecting  North  Carolina's  rivers  and  estuaries. 
Topics  will  include  the  impact  of  waste  water  treatment  plants, 
agricultural  runoff,  industrial  discharges,  and  development. 
Students  will  participate  in  activities  such  as  collection  and  testing 
of  water  samples  and  analysis  of  results.  Morning  and  afternoon 
field  trips  will  be  included.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged,  Francisco. 


GEOL  130  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (2).  Concentration  on  an  in- 
depth  evaluation  of  topics  typically  covered  in  high  school  earth 
science  courses  such  as  geophysical  processes,  tectonics, 
meteorology,  and  climatology.  Emphasis  on  background  mate- 
rials needed  to  teach  these  subjects,  materials  presently  avail- 
able, supplemental  demonstration,  labs,  and  field  exercises. 
Morning  and  afternoon  field  trips  will  be  included.  Section  1,  to 
be  arranged,  Feiss. 

MATH  111  DEVELOPING  MATHEMATICS  CONCEPTS  (3).  Discrete  mathe- 
matics for  the  high  school  teacher.  Selected  topics  of  particular 
importance  at  the  secondary  level.  A  parallel  workshop  on  teach- 
ing methods  is  also  planned.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged,  Kelly. 
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School  of  Education 

EDSP  209      ISSUES  IN  ORGANIZING  GUIDANCE  May  22-June  8 

SERVICES 

EDSP  200      INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  COUNSELING      June  11-27 

*For  registration  purposes,  these  courses  are  part  of  First  Session. 

EDCI  252       GROUP  PROCESS  AND  BEHAVIORAL       June  29-July  18 
CHANGE 

*For  registration  purposes,  this  course  is  part  of  Second  Session. 


Information  and  Library  Science 

LIBS  110        LIBRARY  AUTOMATION  May  22-June  6 

LIBS  165        RECORDS  MANAGEMENT  June  8-22 

*For  registration  purposes,  these  courses  are  part  of  the  First  Session. 

School  of  Journalism 

JOUR  102      JOURNALISM  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HIGH      June  18-July  6 
SCHOOL 

*For  registration  purposes,  this  course  is  part  of  Second  Session. 

Institute  of  Marine  Sciences 

All  courses  are  offered  at  the  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  in  Morehead  City,  NC. 

MASC  138      ENVIRONMENTAL  PROCESSES  OF  THE     June  8-July  20 
COASTAL  ZONE:  BARRIER  ISLAND  ECOLOGY 

MASC  199      SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES:    June  8-July  20 
MARINE  POLICY 

*For  registration  purposes,  these  courses  are  part  of  First  Session. 

Department  of  Geology 

GEOL  FIELD  COURSE  IN  GEOLOGY  May  15-June  23 

128-129  *For  registration  purposes,  this  course  is  part  of  First  Session. 


SUMMER  BRIDGE  PROGRAM 

Summer  Bridge  is  an  academic  support  program  designed  to  facilitate  entry 
into  and  matriculation  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  for  a 
select  group  of  entering  freshmen.  Participation  in  this  seven-week  program 
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carries  all  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  accorded  any  regularly 
enrolled  UNC-CH  summer  school  student.  The  1990  program  is  scheduled  June 
17-August  4. 

For  more  information,  please  contact:  Summer  Bridge  Program  Director,  CB# 
3110,  Steele  Building,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27599-3110,  (919)  962-1046. 


SUMMER  STUDY  ABROAD 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  students  in  good  standing  at  any  accredited 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  and  in  some  cases  to  alumni  and 
nonstudents.  These  are  regular  UNC-CH  courses  taught  by  UNC-CH  faculty 
and  credit  applies  toward  degree  and  graduation  requirements  as  in  any  other 
summer  course.  Special  program  fees  apply  to  each  entry.  For  information  and 
application  materials,  contact  Summer  School,  CB#  3340,  200  Pettigrew  Hall, 
UNC-CH,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3340.  Telephone  (919)  966-4364. 

Belgium-West  Germany.  May  21-June  12.  Visits  to  the  executive  offices  of 
the  European  Community  in  Brussels  will  highlight  the  stay  in  Ghent,  Belgium. 
In  Hannover,  West  Germany,  study  will  concentrate  on  international  manufactur- 
ing. BUSINESS  131,  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT  ANALYSIS  (3);  BUSINESS 
I     191,  INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  (3).  Elvers. 

The  Caribbean.  July  7-27.  Participants  will  produce  a  photographic  and  written 
cultural  documentary  of  a  small  Caribbean  island;  examine  family  life,  peer 
groups,  industry,  agriculture,  religion,  government,  tourism,  recreation,  natural 
history,  and  other  related  aspects  of  each  culture.  JOURNALISM  191,  Section 
2:  PHOTOJOURNALISM  ON  LOCATION:  PEOPLES  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  (3). 
Beckman. 
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Greece.  May  13-June  9.  A  study  of  mainland  Greece  and  the  Cycladic  Islands 
with  emphasis  on  ancient  Greek  history  and  archaeology  HISTORY  52:  HISTORY 
OF  GREECE  (3)  and  HISTORY  102B:  ANCIENT  GREEK  SOCIETY  AND  CUL- 
TURE (3);  or  HISTORY  91:  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  HISTORY:  ANCIENT 
GREEK  (3);  or  HISTORY  299:  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  HISTORY:  ANCIENT 
GREEK  (3).  McCoy. 

London.  May  13-June  6  or  June  6-June  30.  Participants  in  this  program  will 
study  modern  English  drama  and  will  examine  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  British  and  American  schools,  curriculum,  and  methods  of  instruction 
emphasizing  their  relationship  with  the  differences  in  governments,  families, 
values,  economies,  and  beliefs.  EDC1 199:  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  CURRIC- 
ULUM AND  INSTRUCTION:  THE  LONDON  EXPERIENCE— AN  AMERICAN 
ASSESSMENT  (3).  Unks;  ENGL  46A:  STUDIES  IN  DRAMA  (3).  King. 

Norway-Sweden.  June  27-July  21.  Provides  a  grounding  in  the  principles  of 
film  theory  and  criticism  and  exposes  recent  trends  in  international  filmmaking 
with  an  emphasis  on  contemporary  Scandinavian  film  and  television.  RTVM 
148,  INTERNATIONAL  FILM/TELEVISION  (3);  RTVM  98  or  RTVM  392,  INDE- 
PENDENT STUDIES  (3).  Kindem. 

Oxford.  July  9-August  4.  Participants  in  this  program  will  discover  the  writers 
of  Oxford  and  enjoy  Shakespeare's  plays  while  living  in  St.  Edmund  Hall,  a 
700-year-old  college  of  Oxford  University.  ENGLISH  46:  DRAMA  ON  LOCATION 
(3);  ENGLISH  49:  STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  TOPICS:  THE  LITERATURE  OF  OX- 
FORD (3).  Armitage. 

Poland.  June  11-July  1.  Participants  will  stay  in  Warsaw  and  attend  lectures, 
interview  with  political  officials,  editors,  broadcast  executives,  and  reporters; 
visits  to  Cracow  and  Gdansk  will  include  discussions  and  interviews  with  mass 
media  professionals  and  politicians.  JOURNALISM  191,  Section  1:  MASS  MEDIA 
IN  THE  NEW  POLAND  (3).  Oledski  and  Cole. 

Morges,  Switzerland.  July  14-28.  Integrated  with  the  Cours  International  de 
Musique,  participants  will  survey  chamber  music  with  a  focus  on  works  for  piano, 
strings,  woodwinds  and  horns.  All  participants  will  meet,  make  music,  and  live 
with  students  of  other  nationalities.  MUSIC  171,  INSTRUMENTAL  PERFOR- 
MANCE REPERTOIRES  (3);  MUSIC  7J  or  MUSIC  207J,  MIXED  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  (1.5).  Oehler. 

Thun,  Switzerland.  May  20-June  9.  Using  Switzerland  as  a  microcosm  of 
Europe,  participants  will  study  the  intricacies  of  European  politics  while  staying 
at  a  retreat  on  the  mountain  lake  of  Thun.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  128:  EURO- 
PEAN POLITICS  (3);  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  99:  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES  (3). 
Steiner. 

Togo,  West  Africa.  May  18-June  30.  Students  will  study  the  French  language 
at  the  Centre  International  de  Recherche  et  d'Etude  de  Langues  and  will  study 
the  causes  of  the  Transatlantic  Slave  Trade  and  its  impact  upon  both  slaves 
and  traders.  Slave  resistance  and  the  cultural  impact  of  the  Black  Diaspora  upon 
New  World  societies  are  assessed.  (Credit  in  French  by  examination,  advanced 
placement,  or  evaluation  on  an  individual  basis  upon  return.)  AFRO-AMERICAN 
STUDIES  65,  TOPICS  IN  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES  (3).  Woodard. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

This  list  of  courses  offered  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  department  or  school. 
The  listing  of  a  course  in  this  catalog  does  not  obligate  the  University 
to  give  the  course  unless  there  is  sufficient  enrollment  to  warrant  it. 

Information  on  other  courses  offered  in  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  (i.e.,  nurs- 
ing, medicine,  pharmacy,  public  health,  etc.)  can  be  obtained  directly  from  those 
schools  or  departments. 


Course  Numbers 

1-  49        Courses  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores 
50-  99        Courses  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors 
100-199        Courses  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduate  students 
200-299        Courses  for  graduate  students 

300-400        Internships,  seminars,  and  independent  study  or  research 
courses  for  graduate  students 

Class  Schedule  Times 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  classes  meet  daily  Monday  through  Friday  for 
90  minutes.  The  day  is  divided  into  the  following  periods: 

Morning  Afternoon 

8:00-  9:30  1:00-2:30 

9:40-11:10  2:40-4:10 

11:20-12:50  4:20-5:50 


Examinations  follow  the  schedule  in  the  Calendar  of  Events. 
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AFRICAN  AND  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 


Telephone: 
966-5496 


FIRST  SESSION 

ARAM  40  THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  (3).  An  interdisciplinary  course 
designed  to  provide  a  broad  survey  of  the  black  experience  in 
the  Americas  with  special  emphasis  on  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  Section  1,  9:40,  Stone;  Section 
2,  11:20,  Stone. 

APR!  40  INTRODUCTION  TO  APRICAN  CIVILIZATION  (3).  As  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  African  continent,  this  course  is  intended  to  fulfill  two 
primary  purposes:  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  African  envi- 
ronment, its  peoples,  their  culture,  past  and  contemporary  society, 
and  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  African  civilization  —  one  that 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  American  society.  Section  1, 
8:00,  Guma;  Section  2,  9:40,  Nyang'oro. 

APRI  63  APRICAN  BELIEF  SYSTEMS  (3).  The  relationship  between  reli- 
gion and  society  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  explored  through  ethno- 
graphic and  historical  readings.  The  Nilotic,  Bantu,  and  West 
African  religious  traditions  are  examined  in  detail.  Section  1, 
11:20,  McMillan. 

SECOND  SESSION 

APAM  40  THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 
Section  1,  8:00,  Palmer. 

APAM  41  THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  (3).  An  interdisciplinary  course  de- 
signed to  provide  a  broad  survey  of  the  black  experience  in  the 
Americas  with  special  emphasis  on  the  postemancipation  devel- 
opments. Section  1,  9:40,  Palmer. 

APRI  40  INTRODUCTION  TO  APRICAN  CIVILIZATION  (3).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 


AMERICAN  STUDIES 


Telephone: 
962-4062 


FIRST  SESSION 

AMST  20  THE  EMERGENCE  OP  MODERN  AMERICA  (3).  Traces  the 
themes  in  American  culture  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
by  examining  historical  events,  literature,  art,  photography,  archi- 
tecture, and  popular  culture.  Section  1,  9:40,  Joy  Kasson. 

AMST  63  THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS  AND  THEIR  WORLD  (3).  Exami- 
nation of  the  Transcendental ist  movement  in  New  England  in  its 
various  phases.  Focus  will  be  on  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  and  Transcendentalism's  influence  on  religion,  philoso- 
phy, social  reform,  feminism,  and  abolition.  Section  1,  11:20, 
Gura. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

AMST  40  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  STUDIES  (3).  Introduction  to 
central  themes  and  significant  works  of  American  civilization  and 
to  methods  of  exploring  these  ideas  and  texts.  Section  1,  9:40, 
Nanney. 


Telephone: 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

962-1243 

ANTH  26 


ANTH  41 


ANTH  99 


FIRST  SESSION 

THE  PEOPLES  OF  BLACK  AFRICA  (3).  Introductory  ethnographic 
survey  emphasizing  the  cultural  diversity  of  indigenous  African 
societies.  Basic  concepts  used  in  analyzing  African  economics, 
political  systems,  marriage  patterns  and  family  organization,  reli- 
gious beliefs,  etc.  Section  1,  9:40,  Daniels. 
GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (3).  An  introduction  to  anthropol- 
ogy, the  science  of  man  the  culture-bearing  animal.  Topics  con- 
sidered: physical  evolution  of  mankind  and  biological  variations 
within  and  between  modern  human  populations,  prehistoric  and 
historic  developments  of  culture,  cultural  dynamics  viewed 
analytically  and  comparatively.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 
SPECIAL  PROJECTS  (3).  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department.  Reading  or  research  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member  whose  interests  coincide  with  those  of  the  individual 
student.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged.  Staff. 
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ANTH  121  CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY  (3).  Broad  survey  of  methods 
and  problems  connected  with  studying  personality  features  char- 
acteristic of  tribes  and  modern  nations,  child  training  and  perso- 
nality, and  the  relationship  of  culture  to  mental  illness.  Section 
1,  11:20,  Daniels. 

ANTH  133  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  (FOLK  133)  (3).  A  survey 
of  Caribbean  cultural  development.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  human  ecology,  population  segments,  metropolitan  influ- 
ences, and  culture  change.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

ANTH  151  FIELD  SCHOOL  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY  (6).  Intensive  (40  hours  per 
week  for  six  weeks)  training  in  archaeological  field  methods  and 
techniques.  Students  participate  in  excavation,  recovery,  record- 
ing, and  interpretation  of  archaeological  remains.  Instruction 
given  in  transit  mapping,  photography,  flotation  recovery,  and 
other  research  procedures.  Section  1,  7:30-4:30  M-F, 
Steponaitis. 

ANTH  301  READING  AND  RESEARCH  (1-4).  Registration  with  permission 
of  instructor.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ANTH  315  READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  METHODOLOGY  (1-4).  Regis- 
tration with  permission  of  instructor.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ANTH  321  FIELD  RESEARCH  (3).  Registration  with  permission  of  instructor. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ANTH  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

ANTH  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ANTH  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  SESSION 

ANTH  41  GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  9:40,  Johnson;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

ANTH  42  FOLK  CULTURES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  (3).  The  customs 
and  institutions  of  peoples  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  as  they  encounter  technological  and 
social  development  in  the  modern  world.  Section  1, 9:40,  Kipnes. 
Mr.  Kipnes  has  recently  returned  from  fieldwork  in  rural  China. 

ANTH  99  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  (3).  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  to  be 
arranged.  Staff. 

ANTH  135  CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  SYMBOLS  (FOLK  135)  (3).  Symbolizing 
as  exemplified  in  the  arts,  religions,  languages,  and  world-views 
of  various  cultures.  Emphasis  is  on  the  relation  of  symbolizing 
to  social  process,  as  analyzed  by  theorists  such  as  Durkheim, 
Weber  and  Levi-Strauss.  Section  1,  11:20,  Johnson. 

ANTH  301  READING  AND  RESEARCH  (1-4).  Registration  with  permission 
of  instructor.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ANTH  315      READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  METHODOLOGY  (1-4). 

Registration  with  permission  of  instructor.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ANTH  321  FIELD  RESEARCH  (3).  Registration  with  permission  of  instructor. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ANTH  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

ANTH  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ANTH  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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CART 


Telephone: 
962-2015 


FIRST  SESSION 
ART  HISTORY 

ART  31A  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  ART  ANTIQUITY  THROUGH  EARLY 
RENAISSANCE  (3).  No  prerequisites.  A  survey  of  Western  art 
from  ancient  Greece  through  early  Renaissance.  Section  1, 11:20, 
Gifford-Martin. 

ART  43  AMERICAN  ART  (3).  No  prerequisites.  Consideration  of  American 
art  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  with  a  concentration  on 
painting.  Some  of  the  topics  handled  in  depth  are  early  portrait 
and  history  painting  (West,  Copley  and  Stuart);  the  rise  of  land- 
scape painting  (Hudson  River  School);  anecdotal  painting  (Mount 
and  Bingham);  naturalism  (Eakins  and  Homer);  and  American 
Modernism.  Section  1,  9:40,  Marks. 

ART  64         WOMEN  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  i  (WMST  64)  (3).  No  prerequisites. 

An  analysis  of  how  an  image  type  was  historically  constructed 
within  the  dominant  cultural  codes  of  representation  and  how 
women  have  represented  the  image  type  including  some  of  the 
following:  women  as  objects  of  desire,  veneration,  disdain;  the 
creative  woman,  the  heroic  woman,  the  domesticated  woman. 
Section  1,  11:20,  Sheriff. 

ART  393        MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

ART  394        DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

ART  400        GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


STUDIO  ART 

For  introductory  courses  (ART  1  and  2),  no  previous  experience  or  training 
is  required;  however,  these  courses  are  prerequisites  for  further  study  in  painting, 
printmaking,  and  sculpture. 

ART  1  BASIC  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION  (3).  Designed  to  develop 

comprehension  and  drawing  skills  in  two-dimensional  media. 
Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Gadson;  Section  2,  8:00-11:10,  Kinnaird; 
Section  3,  11:20-2:30,  Kinnaird. 

ART  2  BASIC  SCULPTURE/3-D  DESIGN  (3).  Provides  the  non-art  major 

with  a  foundation  vocabulary,  aesthetic  sensibility,  analytical 
capacity,  and  fundamental  skills  in  three-dimensional  media 
related  to  sculpture  and  design.  Enables  the  student  to  incorporate 
some  of  the  visual  artist's  unique  way  of  knowing  and  communi- 
cating into  a  liberal  arts  education.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Staff. 
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Courses  listed  below  with  "Var."  credit  hours  normally  carry  2.0.  Additional 
credit  hours  can  be  arranged  with  permission  of  the  instructor  only. 

PAINTING 

ART  15         PAINTING  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  ART  1.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10, 
Zaborowski. 

ART  45         PAINTING  II  (Van).  Prerequisite,  ART  15,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 
ART  65         PAINTING  III  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  45,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 
ART  85         PAINTING  IV  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  65,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 
ART  105        PAINTING  V  (Van).  Prerequisite,  ART  85,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 
ART  125        PAINTING  VI  (Van).  Prerequisite,  ART  105,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 
ART  155        PAINTING  VII  (Van).  Prerequisite,  ART  125,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 
ART  175        PAINTING  VIII  (Van).  Prerequisite,  ART  155,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 


PRINTMAKING 

ART  17B        PRINTMAKING  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  ART  1,  Section  1, 11:20-2:30, 
Gadson. 

ART  47B        PRINTMAKING  II  (Van).  Prerequisite,  ART  17B,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 
ART  67B        PRINTMAKING  III  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  47B,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 
ART  87B        PRINTMAKING  IV  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  67B,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 
ART  107B      PRINTMAKING  V  (Van).  Prerequisite.  ART  87B,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 
ART  127B      PRINTMAKING  VI  (Van).  Prerequisite,  ART  107B,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 
ART  157B      PRINTMAKING  VII  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  127B,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 
ART  177B      PRINTMAKING  VIII  (Van).  Prerequisite,  ART  157B,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

ART  100  PAINTING  (Van).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Section 
11,  Kinnaird;  Section  15,  Zaborowski;  Section  19,  Gadson. 

ART  102B  PRINTMAKING  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Sec- 
tion 19,  Gadson. 

ART  393        MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

ART  400        GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (Var). 
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1  ^' 

1  A 

1  IB 

SECOND  SESSION 
ART  HISTORY 

ART  32A        HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  ART  RENAISSANCE  TO  MODERN  (3). 

No  prerequisites.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  art  from  the  sixteenth 
century  through  contemporary  art.  Section  1,  9:40,  Mulvaney. 

ART  38  MODERN  ART  SURVEY  (3).  No  prerequisites.  Concentrates  on 
the  art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  and  usually 
focuses  on  development  of  "modernism."  An  in-depth  coverage 
of  artists  from  Neoclassicism  to  Postmodernism.  Section  1, 11:20, 
Langa. 

ART  393        MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

ART  394        DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ART  400        GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

STUDIO  ART 

For  introductory  courses  (ART  1  and  2)  no  previous  experience  or  training 
is  required.  These  courses  are  prerequisites  for  further  study  in  painting,  print- 
making,  and  sculpture. 

ART  1  BASIC  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION  (3).  (See  description  in 

First  Session.)  Section  1, 8:00-11:10,  Grabowski;  Section  2, 11:20- 
2:30,  Staff. 

ART  2  BASIC  SCULPTURE  AND  3-D  DESIGN  (3).  (See  description  in 

First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Noe;  Section  2, 11:20-2:30, 
Noe. 
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PAINTING 

ART  15         PAINTING  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  ART  1.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30, 
Saltzman. 

ART  45         PAINTING  II  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  15,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Saltzman. 
ART  65         PAINTING  III  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  45,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Saltzman. 
ART  85         PAINTING  IV  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  65,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Saltzman. 
ART  105        PAINTING  V  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  85,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Saltzman. 
ART  125        PAINTING  VI  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  105,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Saltzman. 
ART  155        PAINTING  VII  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  125,  or  permission  of  the 

Instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Saltzman. 
ART  175        PAINTING  VIII  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  155,  or  permission  of  the 

Instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Saltzman. 


CERAMIC  SCULPTURE 

ART  16B        SCULPTURE  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  ART  2.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30, 
Toubes. 

ART  46B       SCULPTURE  II  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  16B,  or  permission  of 

the  instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Toubes. 
ART  668       SCULPTURE  III  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  468,  or  permission  of 

the  instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Toubes. 
ART  868       SCULPTURE  IV  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  668,  or  permission  of 

the  instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Toubes. 
ART  1068      SCULPTURE  V  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  868,  or  permission  of 

the  instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Toubes. 
ART  1268      SCULPTURE  VI  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  1068,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Toubes. 
ART  1568      SCULPTURE  VII  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  1268,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Toubes. 
ART  1768      SCULPTURE  VIII  (Var).  Prerequisite,  ART  1568,  or  permission 

of  the  instructor  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Toubes. 


SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  STUDIO  ART 

ART  68  MONOPRINTS  (3).  Monoprints  and  monotypes  are  one  of  a  kind 
printed  images.  Students  explore  a  variety  of  technical  approaches 
that  find  their  sources  in  various  drawings,  painting,  and  print- 
making  concerns.  Individual  image-development  will  also  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  course.  Section  1,  11:20-2:30,  Grabowski. 
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INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

ART  100  PAINTING  (Van).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Section 
6,  Saltzman. 

ART  101 A  SCULPTURE  (Van).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Sec- 
tion 13,  Noe. 

ART  101B  CERAMIC  SCULPTURE  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Section  58,  Toubes. 

ART  102A  PRINTMAKING  (Var).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor  Sec- 
tion 1,  Grabowski. 

ART  393        MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

ART  400        GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (Var). 


ASTRONOMY      See  Physics  and  Astronomy. 


BIOCHEMISTRY   See  Chemistry. 


Telephone: 

BIOLOGY 

962-2077 

FIRST  SESSION 


BIOL  11         PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY  (3).  Open  to  all  undergraduates. 

Prerequisite  to  most  higher  courses  in  biology.  An  introduction 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology,  including  cell  structure, 
chemistry  and  function,  genetics,  evolution,  adaptation,  and 
ecology.  Section  1,  9:40,  Dickison. 

BIOL  11L  INTRODUCTORY  BIOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1).  [Lab  Fee  $45] 
Corequisite  or  prerequisite,  BIOL  11.  An  examination  of  the  major 
groups  of  living  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal,  with  emphasis 
on  dissection  and  examination  of  living  and  preserved  specimens. 
Section  1  and  Section  2,  1:00-4:00  MTTh,  Dickison. 

BIOL  45  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
(3).  Prerequisites,  BIOL  11,  11 L.  Basic  structure  and  function  in 
the  human  body  and  their  explanation  by  principles  of  embryol- 
ogy, histology,  heredity,  and  evolution.  Section  1,  9:40,  Bynum. 
LABORATORY  FOR  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  See  BIOL  63L,  which  serves  as  the  anatomy 
laboratory  for  BIOL  45  and  for  all  premedical,  predental,  and 
other  health  affairs  curricula  requiring  BIOL  45  with  laboratory. 
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BIOL  52 

BIOL  54 

BIOL  63L 
BIOL  130 

BIOL  300- 
318 
BIOL  393 
BIOL  394 
BIOL  400 

BIOL  11 
BIOL  11L 
BIOL  53 

BIOL  54 


CELLULAR  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY  (4).  Prerequi- 
sites, BIOL  11,  11 L.  Fundamentals  of  cell  structure  and  activity 
in  relation  to  special  functions,  metabolism,  reproduction,  embry- 
ogenesis,  and  with  an  introduction  to  the  experimental  analysis 
of  cell  physiology  and  development.  Five  lecture  and  three 
recitation-demonstration-conference  hours  (1:00-1:50  MTW  OR 
2:00-2:50  MTW)  per  week.  Section  1,  9:40,  Misch. 
ECOLOGY  AND  POPULATION  BIOLOGY  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $20] 
Prerequisites,  BIOL  11, 11 L.  Principles  governing  the  ecology  and 
evolution  of  populations,  communities  and  ecosystems  including 
speciation,  population  genetics,  population  regulation,  and  com- 
munity and  ecosystem  structure  and  dynamics.  Five  lecture  and 
three  recitation-demonstration-conference  hours  (1:00-1:50  MTW 
or  3:00-3:50  MTW)  per  week.  Section  1,  11:20,  Stiven. 
VERTEBRATE  STRUCTURE  AND  EVOLUTION  LABORATORY 
(1).  [Lab  Fee  $45]  Prerequisite,  or  corequisite,  BIOL  63  or  45. 
Vertebrate  comparative  anatomy  of  organ  systems  and  their 
evolution  with  emphasis  on  human  anatomy.  Section  1  and  Sec- 
tion 2,  1:00-4:00  MTTh,  Bynum. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  (CHEM  130, 
BIOC  100)  (3).  Prerequisites,  CHEM  62  and  62L;  BIOL  11.  The 
study  of  cellular  processes  including  catalysis,  metabolism,  bio- 
energetics,  and  biochemical  genetics.  The  structure  and  function 
of  biological  macromolecules  involved  in  these  processes  will 
be  emphasized.  Section  1,  9:40,  Sorrell. 
RESEARCH  COURSES  IN  BIOLOGY  (2  or  more).  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  IN  BIOLOGY  (Var). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  IN  BIOLOGY  (Van). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY  (3).  Open  to  all  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite to  most  higher  courses  in  biology.  (See  description  in 
First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  DeSaix. 
INTRODUCTORY  BIOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1).  [Lab  Fee  $45] 
(See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1  and  Section  2, 1:00- 
4:00  MTTh,  DeSaix. 

MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY  AND  GENETICS  (4).  Prerequisites, 
BIOL  11, 11L.  Structure  and  function  of  nucleic  acids,  principles 
of  inheritance,  gene  expression,  and  genetic  engineering.  Five 
lecture  and  three  recitation-demonstration-conference  hours 
(1:00-1:50  MTTh  OR  3:00-3:50  MTTh)  per  week.  Section  1, 8:00, 
Segal. 

ECOLOGY  AND  POPULATION  BIOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisites, 
BIOL  11, 11 L.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Five  lecture  and 
three  recitation-  demonstration-conference  hours  (1:00-1:50  MTW 
or  3:00-3:50  MTW)  per  week.  Section  1,  9:40,  Reice. 
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BIOL  300-  RESEARCH  COURSES  IN  BIOLOGY  (2  or  more ).  Prerequisite, 

318  permission  of  instructor. 

BIOL  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  IN  BIOLOGY  (Van). 

BIOL  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  IN  BIOLOGY  (Var). 

BIOL  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


Telephone: 

BIOSWISTICS 

966-2485 

Please  write  for  a  separate  catalog.  Address  inquiries  to:  Depart- 
ment of  Biostatistics,  School  of  Public  Health,  CB#  7400,  Rose- 
nau  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27599-7400. 
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Telephone: 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

962-8301 

FIRST  SESSION 

APPLIED  BUSINESS  STATISTICS  WITH  COMPUTER  APPLICA- 
TIONS (3).  [Computer  Fee  $25]  Prerequisites,  MATH  22  or  31 
and  STAT  23.  Statistical  techniques  for  analyzing  business  prob- 
lems. Topics  include  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  regression, 
analysis  of  variance;  also  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  compu- 
ter. Section  1,  8:00,  DesJardins;  Section  2,  9:40,  DesJardins. 
ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  (3).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  Prerequi- 
site, ECON  10  or  equivalent.  Role  of  accounting;  basic  concepts 
and  methodology;  mass  data  processing;  valuation  and  income 
determination  principles;  management  and  internal  control  prob- 
lems; and  basic  financial  statement  components.  Section  1, 8:00, 
Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (1,  2,  or 
3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Individual  study  in 
a  special  field  with  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

Courses  numbered  between  100  and  200  have  the  following  prerequisites: 
BUSI  24,  71,  and  72,  ECON  10  and  100  or  101. 

BUSI  130  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT  (3).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  Analysis 
of  the  production/operations  function  in  both  manufacturing  and 
nonmanufacturing  organizations.  Developing  production  policies 
that  support  total  organizational  goals  under  varying  constraints. 
Section  1,  9:40,  Elvers. 

BUSI  140  LEGAL  ENVIRONMENT  OF  BUSINESS  (3).  An  introduction  to 
the  legal  system  with  special  emphasis  upon  its  relationship  to 
business.  Topics  covered  include  an  introduction  to  the  judicial 
system,  torts,  and  contracts.  Section  1,  9:40,  Stanford. 

BUSI  150  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  human  behavior  in  organizations.  Examines  from  a  managerial 
perspective  the  impact  of  individual,  group,  and  organizational 
variables  on  organizational  performance  and  employee  satisfac- 
tion. Section  1,  11:20,  Smith. 

BUSI  157  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Prerequisite  BUSI  150  or 
equivalent.  Problems,  policies,  and  procedures  in  the  manage- 
ment of  personnel,  including  topics  such  as  staffing,  performance 
appraisal,  training,  compensation,  benefits  and  services,  safety 
and  health,  equal  employment,  discipline,  justice.  Section  1, 8:00, 
Grant. 

BUSI  160  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING  (3).  Marketing  organization  and 
methods  with  emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of 
distribution,  consumer  problems,  marketing  functions  and  institu- 
tions, marketing  methods  and  politics.  Section  1,  8:00,  Hughes. 


BUSI  24 


BUSI  71 


BUSI  97 
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BUSI  163       SALES  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  BUS1 160  or  equivalent. 

An  overview  of  the  sales  management  process  including  sales 
force  planning,  budgeting,  recruiting,  selection,  training,  compen- 
sation, supervision,  and  control.  Section  1,  9:40,  Hughes. 
BUSI  170*      MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING  (3).  Prerequisite,  BUSI  71  or 
(72)       equivalent  and  prerequisite  or  corequisite  ECON  100  or  101  or 
equivalent.  Elements  of  accounting  for  management  planning, 
budgeting,  and  control.  Emphasis  is  on  management  uses  of 
accounting  information.  Section  1,  11:20,  Rockness. 
BUSI  171*      INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  I  (3).  Review  of  accounting  cycle; 
(170)      income  measurement  and  valuation  issues  related  to  assets  and 
liabilities,  leases;  revenue  realization  applications.  Section  1, 8:00, 
Bowen. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Theoretical 
foundations  of  optimal  financial  policy.  Problems  and  cases  pro- 
vide application  of  theory  to  financial  decisions  involving  cash 
flow,  capital  structure,  capital  budgeting.  Section  1, 11:20,  Staff. 
ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY  (3).  Prerequisites,  BUS1 130, 140, 150, 
160, 180,  ENGL  32.  Open  only  to  majors.  Comprehensive  analysis 
of  administrative  policy-making  from  a  total  organizational  point 
of  view,  use  of  case  analysis  and  written  reports  to  develop  inte- 
grative decision  skills.  Section  1,  11:20,  Stewart. 
POWER,  POLITICS,  AND  LEADERSHIP  (1.5).  The  study  of  how 
power  is  used  within  organizations.  Managing  your  boss,  man- 
agerial sabbotage,  managerial  succession,  changing  difficult 
subordinates,  gaining  promotions,  office  politics,  how  to  manage 
a  successful  career  and  life.  Cases  are  used  to  develop  key  prin- 
ciples of  leadership.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged.  Bell. 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 
SEMINAR.  To  be  arranged. 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


BUSI  180 


BUSI  190 


BUSI  259 


BUSI  394 
BUSI  399 
BUSI  400 


SECOND  SESSION 

BUSI  24  APPLIED  BUSINESS  STATISTICS  WITH  COMPUTER  APPLICA- 
TIONS (3).  [Computer  Fee  $25]  Prerequisites,  MATH  22  or  31 
and  STAT  23.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00, 
Jones;  Section  2,  11:20,  Jones. 

BUSI  71  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  (3).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  Prerequi- 
sites, ECON  10  or  equivalent.  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 
Section  1,  8:00,  Langenderfer. 

BUSI  97  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (1,  2,  or 
3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  arranged, 
Staff. 


*Accounting  course  numbers  are  revised.  The  former  numbers  are  shown  in 
parentheses  below  the  new  number. 
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Courses  numbered  between  100  and  200  have  the  following  prerequisites: 
BUSI  24,  71,  and  72,  ECON  10  and  100  or  101. 

BUSI  130  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT  (3).  [Computer  Fee  $201.  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

BUSI  140  LEGAL  ENVIRONMENT  OF  BUSINESS  (3).  (See  description  in 
First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Stanford. 

BUSI  144  BUSINESS  LAW  (3).  Prerequisite,  BUSI  140  or  equivalent.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  either  BUS1 141  or  BUS1 142. 
A  survey  of  commercial  paper,  secured  transactions,  sales, 
agency,  partnerships,  limited  partnerships,  corporations,  and 
securities  regulation.  Section  1,  8:00,  Stanford. 

BUSI  150  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  8:00,  Blackburn. 

BUSI  160  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  11:20,  Pailin. 

BUSI  161  ADVERTISING  (3).  Prerequisite,  BUSI  160  or  equivalent.  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  11:20,  King. 

BUSI  170*  MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING  (3).  Prerequisite,  BUSI  71  or 
(72)  equivalent  and  prerequisite  or  corequisite  ECON  100  or  101  or 
equivalent.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40, 
Staff. 

BUSI  172*  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  BUS1 171  or 
(171)  equivalent.  Income  measurement  and  valuation  issues  related 
to  stockholders'  and  partners'  equity;  price-level  and  fair  value 
issues;  special  sales  method;  accounting  changes;  pensions. 
Section  1,  8:00,  Terrell. 

BUSI  180  PRINCIPLES  OF  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  (3).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

BUSI  190  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY  (3).  Prerequisites,  BUS1 130, 140, 150, 
160, 180,  ENGL  32.  Open  only  to  majors.  (See  description  in  First 
Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Sharma. 

BUSI  296  NEW  ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  second- 
year  MBA  standing.  Starting  new  ventures,  securing  venture  cap- 
ital (banks,  individuals,  SBIC's);  legal  and  tax  considerations; 
preparing  and  using  the  business  plan;  mergers  and  acquisitions; 
the  new  issues  market.  Section  1,  6:00-9:30  PM,  MW,  Tillman. 

BUSI  299  MBA  SEMINAR  (1.5).  Prerequisite,  second  year  MBA  standing. 
Section  1,  6:00-9:30  PM,  T,  Staff. 

BUSI  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

BUSI  399       SEMINAR.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

BUSI  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


*Accounting  course  numbers  are  revised.  The  former  numbers  are  shown  in 
parentheses  below  the  new  number. 
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Telephone: 

CHEMISTRY 

966-4097 

FIRST  SESSION 

CHEM  11  GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CHEMISTRY  I  (3).  Corequisite.  CHEM 
11L.  The  course  is  the  first  member  of  a  two-semester  sequence. 
See  also  CHEM  21.  Atomic  and  molecular  structure,  stoichi- 
ometry  and  conservation  of  mass,  thermochemical  changes  and 
conservation  of  energy.  Section  1,  8:00,  Buck. 

CHEM  11L  QUANTITATIVE  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY  I  (1).  [Lab  Fee  $45] 
Corequisite,  CHEM  11.  Section  1,  11:20-3:20  M-W,  Buck. 

CHEM  41  MODERN  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  FOR  SEPARATION  AND 
CHARACTERIZATION  (2).  Prerequisite,  CHEM  21  or  CHEM  25H; 
corequisite,  CHEM  41L;  prerequisite  or  corequisite,  CHEM  61. 
Analytical  separations,  chromatographic  methods,  spectropho- 
tometry, acid-base  equilibria  and  titrations,  fundamentals  of  elec- 
trochemistry. Section  1,  9:40,  Bursey. 

CHEM  41L  LABORATORY  IN  SEPARATIONS  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHARAC- 
TERIZATION OF  ORGANIC  AND  BIOLOGICAL  COMPOUNDS 
I  (2).  [Lab  Fee  $45]  Corequisite,  CHEM  41;  prerequisite  or  coreq- 
uisite, CHEM  61.  Applications  of  separation  and  spectrophoto- 
metric  techniques  to  organic  compounds,  including  some  of 
biological  interest.  (This  course  serves  as  an  organic  chemistry 
laboratory  for  premedical  and  predental  students.)  Section  1, 
1:00-5:00  M-W,  Bursey. 
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CHEM  61 


CHEM  62 


CHEM  62L 


CHEM  99 


CHEM  101 


CHEM  130 


CHEM  331 


INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  I  (2).  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  21  or  CHEM  25H.  Molecular  structure  and  its  determina- 
tion by  modern  physical  methods,  correlation  between  structure 
and  reactivity  and  the  theoretical  basis  for  these  relationships; 
classification  of  "reaction  types"  exhibited  by  organic  molecules 
using  as  examples  molecules  of  biological  importance.  Section 
1,  8:00,  Little. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II  (2).  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  61.  Continuation  of  CHEM  61,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  chemical  properties  of  organic  molecules  of  biological 
importance.  Section  1,  11:20,  Little. 

LABORATORY  IN  SEPARATIONS  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHARAC- 
TERIZATION OF  ORGANIC  AND  BIOLOGICAL  COMPOUNDS 
II  (2).  [Lab  Fee  $45]  Prerequisite,  CHEM  41 L;  prerequisite  or 
corequisite,  CHEM  62.  Continuation  of  CHEM  41 L,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  applications  of  modern  analytical  spectroscopic 
techniques  and  separation  and  identification  of  organic  un- 
knowns. (This  course  serves  as  an  organic  chemistry  laboratory 
for  premedical  and  predental  students.)  Section  1, 1:00-5:00  TTh, 
Sorrell. 

RESEARCH  IN  CHEMISTRY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  (3). 
[Computer  Fee  $20]  Prerequisites,  one  Chemistry  course  num- 
bered 120  or  higher  and  permission  of  the  instructor  and  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies.  For  advanced  majors  in  chemistry  and 
the  applied  science  curriculum  who  wish  to  conduct  a  research 
project  in  collaboration  with  a  faculty  supervisor.  Restricted  to 
on-campus  work.  May  be  taken  repeatedly  for  credit  but  CHEM 
99  and  101  together  may  not  be  counted  for  more  than  9  hours 
total  credit  toward  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  in  Chemistry,  nor  more 
than  6  hours  total  credit  toward  biochemistry  track  of  the  B.S. 
degree,  and  CHEM  99  may  be  counted  for  no  more  than  3  hours 
credit  toward  the  advanced  Chemistry  elective  category  of  the 
B.S.  degree.  Work  done  in  CHEM  99  may  be  counted  toward 
Honors  in  Chemistry  by  petition  to  the  Honors  Committee  of  the 
Department.  Further  details  on  CHEM  99  and  Honors  in  Chemis- 
try are  available  from  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  Room 
203  Venable  Hall.  To  be  arranged.  Buck. 
SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY  (1-3).  Prerequisite,  to  be 
determined  by  consultation  with  Director  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies. Equivalent  of  one  to  three  hours  a  week.  To  be  arranged. 
Little. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  (BIOL  130,  BIOC 
100)  (3).  Prerequisites,  CHEM  62  and  62L;  BIOL  11.  The  study 
of  cellular  processes  including  catalysis,  metabolism,  bioener- 
getics,  and  biochemical  genetics.  The  structure  and  function  of 
biological  macromolecules  involved  in  these  processes  will  be 
emphasized.  Section  1,  9:40,  Sorrell. 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
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CHEM  341 

CHEM  351 

CHEM  361 

CHEM  381 

CHEM  393 
CHEM  394 
CHEM  400 

CHEM  21 
CHEM  21L 


CHEM  51 


methods  of  biological  chemistry.  This  course  provides  a  foundation 
for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  Seminar  and  di- 
rected study  on  research  methods  of  analytical  chemistry.  The 
course  provides  a  foundation  for  a  master's  thesis  or  doctoral 
dissertation  research.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  Seminar  and 
directed  study  on  research  methods  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
course  provides  a  foundation  for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral 
dissertation  research.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  Seminar  and 
directed  study  on  research  methods  of  organic  chemistry.  The 
course  provides  a  foundation  for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral 
dissertation  research.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  Seminar  and 
directed  study  on  research  methods  of  physical  chemistry.  The 
course  provides  a  foundation  for  a  master's  thesis  or  doctoral 
dissertation  research.  Staff. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var).  Prerequisites,  CHEM  331,  341,  351, 
361,  or  381.  Staff. 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.).  Prerequisites,  CHEM  331, 
341,  351,  or  381.  Staff. 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CHEMISTRY  II  (3).  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  11;  corequisite,  CHEM  21 L.  The  course  is  the  second 
member  of  a  two-semester  sequence.  See  also  CHEM  11.  Chem- 
ical equilibrium,  reaction  rates,  representative  chemical  structures 
and  reactions.  Section  1,  9:40,  Coke. 

QUANTITATIVE  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY  H  (1).  [Lab  Fee  $45] 
Prerequisite,  CHEM  11 L;  corequisite,  CHEM  21.  Techniques  for 
quantitative  acid-base,  redox,  and  complexometric  titrimetry. 
Gravimetric  analysis.  Total  salt  ion  exchange  and  analysis. 
(Transfer  students  who  have  not  had  quantitative  analysis  in  their 
previous  courses  will  take  this  laboratory.)  Sections  1  and  2, 
11:20-3:20  M-W,  Jarnagin  and  Jicha. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (2).  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  21  or  CHEM  25H.  Chemical  periodicity,  introductory 
molecular  orbital  theory,  descriptive  nonmetal  chemistry,  structures 
and  reactions  of  transition  metal  complexes  with  applications  to 
organometallics  and  bioinorganic  chemistry.  Section  1, 9:40,  Jicha. 


CHEM  62  INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II  (2).  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  61.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00, 
Evans. 

CHEM  62L  LABORATORY  IN  SEPARATIONS  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHARAC- 
TERIZATION OF  ORGANIC  AND  BIOLOGICAL  COMPOUNDS 
II  (2).  [Lab  Fee  $45]  Prerequisite,  CHEM  41L;  prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite,  CHEM  62.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section 
1,  1:00-5:00  M-W,  Coke. 

CHEM  99       RESEARCH  IN  CHEMISTRY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  (3). 

[Computer  Fee  $20]  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  To  be  ar- 
ranged. Jicha. 

CHEM  101  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY  (1-3).  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  To  be  arranged.  Jarnagin. 

CHEM  170L  SYNTHETIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY  I  (2).  [Lab  Fee  $45] 
Prerequisite,  CHEM  51,  62,  62L.  An  integrated  treatment  of  both 
organic  and  inorganic  synthesis.  Section  1,  12:00-5:00  T-Th, 
Evans. 

CHEM  171L    SYNTHETIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY  II  (2).  [Lab  Fee  $45]. 

Prerequisite,  CHEM  170L.  An  integrated  treatment  of  both  organic 
and  inorganic  synthesis.  Section  1,  12:00-5:00  T-Th,  Evans. 

CHEM  180  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOPHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3).  Prerequi- 
sites, CHEM  61,  PHYS  25C,  MATH  32.  Does  not  carry  credit 
toward  graduate  work  in  Chemistry  or  credit  toward  any  track 
of  the  B.S.  degree  in  Chemistry.  Application  of  thermodynamics 
to  biochemical  processes;  enzyme  kinetics;  properties  of  biopoly- 
mers  in  solution.  Section  1,  8:00,  Jarnagin. 

CHEM  331  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Staff. 

CHEM  341  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Staff. 

CHEM  351  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more)  [Computer  Fee  $20]  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Staff. 

CHEM  361  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Staff. 

CHEM  381  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  [Computer  Fee  $20]  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Staff. 

CHEM  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van).  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 
Staff. 

CHEM  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Staff. 

CHEM  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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CHINESE      See  Slavic  Languages. 


CLASSICS 


Telephone: 
962-7191 


FIRST  SESSION 

LAIN  1  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (4).  Section  1,  9:40  plus  additional  hours 

to  be  arranged,  Staff. 

LATN  3  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN  (3).  Review  of  fundamentals,  reading  of 
Livy  or  Cicero.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

CLAS  33  THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES  (3).  An  introduction  to  Classical  Civiliza- 
tion through  study  of  its  most  important  period  in  Greece.  Attention 
to  history,  philosophy,  and  art.  Lecture  and  discussion.  Section  1, 
11:20,  Smith. 

CLAR  341      SPECIAL  READING  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

CLAR  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

CLAR  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

GREK  341      SPECIAL  READING  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

GREK  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

GREK  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

LATN  341       SPECIAL  READING  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

LATN  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

LATN  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 


SECOND  SESSION 

LATN  2  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (4).  Section  1, 11:20  plus  additional  hours 
to  be  arranged,  Staff. 

CLAS  26  GREEK  AND  LATIN  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH  (3).  Systematic  study 
of  formal  English  vocabulary  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots 
to  build  an  understanding  of  semantic  change  and  a  recognition 
and  analysis  of  usage  in  modern  formal  prose.  Section  1, 11:20, 
Staff. 

CLAS  77  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY  (3).  An  introduction  to  mythology,  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  various  cycles  of  myths  which  developed  in 
ancient  Greece.  Illustrations  from  sculpture  and  vase  paintings. 
Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

CLAR  341      SPECIAL  READING  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

CLAR  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

CLAR  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

GREK  341      SPECIAL  READING  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

GREK  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

GREK  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

LATN  341       SPECIAL  READING  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

LATN  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

LATN  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 
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COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

.  ...... 


Telephone: 
962-17001 


FIRST  SESSION 

COMP  14  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $20]  Intro- 
duction to  computer  use.  Approaches  to  problem-solving; 
algorithms  and  their  design;  fundamental  programming  skills, 
using  Pascal.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

COMP  104  INTERMEDIATE  PROGRAMMING  I  (2).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  Prerequi- 
104X  site,  COMP  14.  (May  be  taken  without  graduate  credit  as  COMP 
104X.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  together  with  COMP  110, 114, 
or  119.  COMP  104  and  105  together  are  equivalent  in  content 
and  credit  to  COMP  110.)  A  practical  course  emphasizing  tech- 
niques appropriate  for  applications  programming  and  data  pro- 
cessing. Programming  style,  control  and  data  structures;  use  of 
secondary  storage;  efficiency  of  computation  and  storage.  Hard- 
ware and  software  systems.  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 

COMP  393     MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

COMP  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 

COMP  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 


COMP  4 


COMP  14 

COMP  105 
105X 


COMP  393 
COMP  394 
COMP  400 


INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTERS  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $20].  Elementary 
computer  literacy,  with  microcomputer  laboratory;  nature  and 
history  of  computers;  how  computers  work;  word  processing  and 
spreadsheet  program  use;  exposure  to  programming;  benefits 
and  dangers  to  society.  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $20]  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 
INTERMEDIATE  PROGRAMMING  II  (2).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  Prerequi- 
site, COMP  104.  (May  be  taken  without  graduate  credit  as  COMP 
105X.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  together  with  COMP  110, 114, 
or  119.  COMP  104  and  105  together  are  equivalent  In  content 
and  credit  to  COMP  110.)  A  practical  course  emphasizing  tech- 
niques appropriate  for  applications  programming  and  data  pro- 
cessing. Programming  style,  control  and  data  structures,  use  of 
secondary  storage;  efficiency  of  computation  and  storage.  Hard- 
ware and  software  systems.  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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Telephone: 

DRAMATIC  ART 

962-1132 

FIRST  SESSION 

DRAM  15  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  DRAMA  (3).  A  survey  of  plays  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  present,  analyzed  through  such  elements  of  the 
dramatic  text  as  action,  character,  structure,  and  language.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Rinehart. 

DRAM  16  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  THEATRE  (3).  A  survey  of  the  interrelation- 
ships of  acting,  directing,  designing,  and  playwriting  through  the 
study  of  major  periods  of  theatrical  expression  and  representative 
plays.  Section  1,  11:20,  Housman. 

DRAM  35  ACTING  FOR  NONMAJORS  (3).  Introductory  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  stage  performance.  Section  1,  9:40,  House- 
man; Section  2,  9:40,  Barnett;  Section  3, 11:20,  Corvinus;  Section 
4,  9:40,  Barnett;  Section  5,  11:20,  Corvinus;  Section  6,  11:20, 
Rinehart. 
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DRAM  56  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  ACTOR  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  range 
of  physical  qualities  available  to  the  actor  through  techniques  in 
relaxation,  stretch  and  placement  and  effort/shape.  Open  to  non- 
majors  and  majors.  Section  1,  9:40,  Benedict;  Section  2,  11:20, 
Benedict. 

DRAM  60  STAGECRAFT  (3).  A  general  survey  of  the  materials,  equipment, 
and  processes  used  in  technical  theatre.  Section  1,  9:40,  Rolleri; 
Section  2,  11:20,  Rolleri. 

DRAM  65  DRAMATIC  ART  PROJECTS  (3).  Basic  Dance  Techniques.  Intro- 
duction to  all  forms  of  dance  with  special  emphasis  on  modern 
and  jazz.  No  prerequisite.  Open  to  nonmajors,  nondancers  and 
especially  to  athletes.  Section  1,  9:40,  Turner;  Section  2,  11:20, 
Turner 


SECOND  SESSION 

DRAM  15  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  DRAMA  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  9:40,  Rinehart. 

DRAM  35       ACTING  FOR  NONMAJORS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 

Section  1,  8:00,  Carlos;  Section  2,  8:00,  Robison;  Section  3,  9:40, 
Herrera;  Section  4,  9:40,  Krell;  Section  5,  11:20,  Knight. 

DRAM  56  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  ACTOR  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  8:00,  Potter;  Section  2,  9:40,  Potter. 


ECONOMICS 


Telephone: 
966-2383 


NOTE:  ECON  10  or  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses.  Other  pre- 
requisites are  given  in  the  course  descriptions.  Courses  designed  for  specific 
majors  are:  ECON  101  and  132  for  Economics  majors;  ECON  100  and  130 
for  Business  Administration  majors;  and  ECON  100  and  145  for  Industrial 
Relations  majors.  Only  one  in  each  of  the  following  groups  may  be  taken 
for  graduation  credit:  100  or  101;  130  or  132;  130  or  185;  94A,  140  or  141; 
145  or  147;  190  or  194. 


FIRST  SESSION 

ECON  10  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  (3).  Introduction  to  fundamental 
issues  in  economics  including  competition,  scarcity,  opportunity 
cost,  resource  allocation,  unemployment,  inflation,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  prices.  Section  1, 8:00,  Staff;  Section  2, 9:40,  Staff;  Sec- 
tion 3,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  4,  11:20,  Staff. 

ECON  70  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  (3).  Sources  and  collection  of  data, 
tabular  and  graphic  presentation,  averages,  dispersion,  time-series, 
correlation,  index  numbers,  reliability  of  statistics  and  tests  of 
significance.  Section  1,  11:20,  Graham. 

ECON  100  MICROECONOMICS:  THEORY  AND  APPLICATIONS  (3).  Analysis 
of  the  ways  in  which  consumers  and  business  firms  interact  in  a 
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market  economy.  Section  1,  8:00,  Willis;  Section  2,  9:40,  Goldsmith. 

ECON  101  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY:  PRICE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  22  or  equivalent.  The  determination  of  prices  and 
the  distribution  of  income  in  a  market  system.  Section  1, 8:00,  Wilde. 

ECON  130      MONEY,  THE  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM,  AND  THE  ECONOMY  (3). 

Analysis  of  the  role  of  money  in  the  economy,  its  creation  and 
management,  institutional  setting,  policy  implications,  and  interrela- 
tionships with  other  variables  in  determining  the  level  of  economic 
activity.  Section  1,  9:40,  Lee. 

ECON  132  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY  MONEY  INCOME  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT (3).  An  introduction  to  contemporary  macroeconomic  con- 
cepts and  analysis.  Topics  include  the  level,  fluctuations,  and  growth 
of  national  income,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  designed  to 
achieve  economic  goals.  Section  1,  11:20,  Willis. 

ECON  135  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3).  Main  features 
of  the  American  economy:  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Graham. 

ECON  141  ANALYSIS  OF  PUBLIC  FINANCE  (3).  Prerequisite,  ECON  100  or 
101.  Application  of  economic  analysis  to  the  taxing  and  spending 
functions  of  government.  Section  1,  11:20,  Wilde. 

ECON  159  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  DOCTRINES  (3).  A  survey  of  the  funda- 
mental forms  of  economic  thought  from  the  scholastics  through 
Keynes.  Section  1,  9:40,  McFarland. 

ECON  161  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  ECON  100  or 
101.  An  introduction  to  international  trade,  the  balance  of 
payments,  and  related  issues  of  foreign  economic  policy  Section 
1,  8:00,  Field. 

ECON  163  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  ECON  100  or  101 
or  permission  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  economic  char- 
acteristics and  problems  of  the  less  developed  countries  and  to 
the  theories  and  policies  applicable  to  the  developing  economy. 
Section  1,  11:20,  Field. 

ECON  185      FINANCIAL  MARKETS  AND  ECONOMIC  FLUCTUATIONS  (3). 

Prerequisite,  ECON  132.  An  examination  of  financial  institutions 
and  markets,  their  role  in  economic  conditions  and  the  use  of 
macroeconomic  policies  in  affecting  those  conditions.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Parke. 

ECON  190  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  LABOR  RELATIONS  (3).  Prerequisite, 
ECON  100  or  101.  An  economic  analysis  of  workplace  issues, 
including  worker  quits,  layoffs  and  unemployment,  discrimination 
and  affirmative  action,  and  the  setting  of  pay  fringe  benefits,  and 
working  conditions.  Section  1,  8:00,  Goldsmith. 

ECON  393     MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

ECON  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

ECON  399  SEMINAR  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Individual 
research  in  a  special  field  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
Department.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ECON  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SECOND  SESSION 


ECON  10 

ECON  70 
ECON  100 
ECON  101 

ECON  130 
ECON  132 

ECON  145 
ECON  161 


ECON  167 


ECON  185 


ECON  193 


ECON  393 
ECON  394 
ECON  399 

ECON  400 


INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff;  Section 
3,  11:20,  Staff. 

ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 
Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

MICROECONOMICS:  THEORY  AND  APPLICATIONS  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 
INTERMEDIATE  THEORY:  PRICE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  22  or  equivalent.  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  11:20,  Coates. 

MONEY,  THE  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM,  AND  THE  ECONOMY  (3). 
(See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 
INTERMEDIATE  THEORY:  MONEY,  INCOME  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40, 
Hydell. 

PUBLIC  POLICY  TOWARD  BUSINESS  (3).  Prerequisite,  ECON 
100  or  101.  Industry  structure  and  its  relation  to  performance; 
market  imperfections;  description  and  analysis  of  antitrust  and 
regulation.  Section  1,  8:00,  Blitch. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  ECON  100  or 
ECON  101.  An  introduction  to  international  trade,  the  balance 
of  payments,  and  related  issues  of  foreign  economic  policy.  Sec- 
tion 1,  11:20  Appleyard.  Professor  Appleyard  has  worked  with 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  in  Italy  and  Pakistan  and 
will  give  special  emphasis  to  Third  World  issues. 
CRIME  AND  MICROECONOMIC  DECISION-MAKING  (3).  Crimi- 
nal victimization  of  business  firms  and  public  agencies.  Optimiz- 
ing behavior:  theory  and  practice  for  private  business  firms  and 
criminal  justice  system.  Emphasizes  application  of  theory  to  real- 
world  situations.  Section  1,  9:40,  Orsagh. 
FINANCIAL  MARKETS  AND  ECONOMIC  FLUCTUATIONS  (3). 
Prerequisite,  ECON  132.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Nelson. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  (3).  A  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  its 
economic  significance.  Section  1,  11:20,  Hydell. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

SEMINAR  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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FIRST  SESSION 
GENERAL  EDUCATION 

EDUC  41  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  Primarily  for  students 
not  majoring  in  education  and  may  be  taken  by  education  majors 
only  as  an  elective.  A  reflective  examination  of  beliefs  and  atti- 
tudes associated  with  the  historical,  philosophical,  sociological, 
political,  and  economic  forces  affecting  education  and  schooling 
in  the  United  States;  the  structure  and  function  of  the  school 
system;  and  current  issues  and  trends  in  American  schooling 
and  education.  Section  1,  9:40,  Phillips. 

EDUC  53  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (3).  Em- 
phasizes appropriate  principles  and  methods  in  teaching  reading 
at  the  secondary  level  in  the  various  content  areas.  Required 
of  all  prospective  secondary  school  teachers.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Spiegel. 

EDUC  66  PLANNING  FOR  TEACHING  (4.5).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Students  will  learn  basic  skills  for  assessing  char- 
acteristics of  the  student  related  to  learning,  selecting  content 
for  instruction,  and  planning  a  lesson.  Section  1,  8:00,  Lillie. 

EDUC  69  TEACHING  SKILLS  LABORATORY  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  Students  will  learn  to  perform  a  variety  of  basic 
teaching  skills  used  by  classroom  teachers.  This  course  will  be 
conducted  primarily  as  a  laboratory  course.  Section  1, 1:00,  Staff. 

EDUC  72  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING  (3).  Considers  the  components 
of  teaching-learning  situations,  including  motivation,  teaching- 
learning  strategies,  classroom  management,  and  testing  and 
evaluation  from  a  psychological  perspective.  Section  1,  9:40, 
Coop. 


(Advanced  undergraduates  may  be  enrolled  in  100-level  courses  only  with  explicit 
permission  of  their  adviser  or  dean.) 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

EDCI  199  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
(1-3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor  Readings  and 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  program.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  hours  credit.  Section  1,  to  be 
arranged.  Staff. 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

EDFO  101       PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD  AND  ADOLESCENCE  (3). 

Theories  of  child  and  adolescent  development  plus  research  find- 
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ings  that  aid  in  the  understanding  of  human  behavior  and  devel- 
opment. Section  1,  8:00,  Coop. 
EDFO  120  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  (3).  A 
study  of  the  historical  developments,  philosophical  theories,  and 
social  forces  influencing  American  education.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Phillips. 

EDFO  180  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DATA  I  (4).  Descrip- 
tive and  inferential  statistics  for  educational  research,  including 
an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  research  design  and  com- 
puter data  analysis.  Section  1,  1:00-3:00,  Ware. 

EDFO  201  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING  IN  THE  SCHOOL  (3).  A  study 
of  learning  in  the  school  setting  with  emphasis  on  fundamental 
concepts,  issues,  evaluation  of  materials,  and  experiences.  Sec- 
tion 1,  4:00-6:00,  M-Th,  Schunk. 

EDFO  380  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DATA  III  (3).  Prereq- 
uisites: EDFO  180,  EDFO  280,  and  EDFO  285;  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  An  extension  of  the  general  linear  model  to  anal- 
ysis of  data  with  multiple  dependent  variables;  with  computer 
applications.  Section  1,  4:00,  Ware. 

EDFO  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (3). 

EDFO  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3). 

EDFO  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SPECIALIZED  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

EDSP  130  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  (3).  A  compre- 
hensive survey  of  giftedness  and  of  various  handicapping  condi- 
tions—mental retardation,  emotional  disturbance,  learning 
disabilities,  speech  impairment,  deafness,  blindness,  orthopedic 
impairment,  and  neurological  impairment.  Section  1,  4:00-7:30, 
TTh,  Lillie. 

EDSP  143  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS  (SPCH 
159,  SPHS  183)  (3).  Explores  the  etiology,  epidemiology,  assess- 
ment, and  educational  implications  of  speech  and  language  dis- 
orders. Section  1,  4:20-6:50,  M-Th,  Lubker. 

EDSP  224  WORKING  WITH  PARENTS  AND  FAMILIES  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  (3).  Considers  trends,  research,  sociological  and 
psychological  issues,  intervention  procedures,  and  interaction 
with  families  of  handicapped  children.  Field  experiences  with 
families  of  handicapped  children  provided.  Section  1,  4:00-8:00, 
MW,  Wiegerink. 

EDSP  342  SEMINAR:  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGIES  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  EXCEPTIONAL  LEARNERS  (3).  Survey  and  analysis  of  the 
primary  research  methods  that  have  been  used  to  study  excep- 
tional children  (handicapped,  gifted,  reading  impaired)  during 
the  last  two  decades.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  those  methods  cur- 
rently in  use  and  the  trends  toward  qualitative  and  single  subject 
designs.  The  characteristics  of  each  method  will  be  studied  and 
specific  examples  from  the  literature  will  be  analyzed.  Students 
will  focus  on  specific  methods  and  make  class  presentations. 
Section  1,  to  be  arranged,  Wiegerink. 


SECOND  SESSION 
GENERAL  EDUCATION 

EDUC  12  MATHEMATICS  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  AND  INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION  (MATH  12)  (3).  Prerequisite,  one  college  level  math 
course.  Provides  a  study  of  the  mathematics  content  of  elementary 
school  programs,  including  materials,  techniques,  and  teaching 
aids.  Section  1,  9:40,  Ballew. 

EDUC  41  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  (See  description  in 
First  Session.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Unks. 

EDUC  53  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Palmer. 

EDUC  72  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  11:20,  Stuck. 

EDUC  96  TEACHING  INTERNSHIP  (6).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. This  internship  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  plan  instruc- 
tion and  to  teach  with  increasing  degrees  of  responsibility.  The 
internship  will  be  in  a  school  setting  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  classroom  teacher.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged,  Staff. 
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(Advanced  undergraduates  may  be  enrolled  in  100-level  courses  only  with  explicit 
permission  of  their  adviser  or  dean.) 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

EDCI  120  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (3).  Considers  the  develop- 
ment of  early  childhood  education,  growth  and  development 
characteristics  of  young  children,  and  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  services  for  young  children.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Brice. 

EDCI  121        THE  CURRICULUM  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (3). 

Relates  the  objectives  of  early  childhood  education  to  curricula 
in  language  development,  science,  social  living,  numbers,  music, 
art,  and  dramatic  play.  Section  1,  11:20,  Brice. 

EDCI  200  INTRODUCTION  TO  CURRICULUM  (3).  Open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  education  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  A  survey 
of  the  nature  of  curriculum  development  and  contemporary 
changes  as  they  relate  to  social  aims,  learner  characteristics  and 
social  problems.  Section  1,  8:00,  Hounshell. 

EDCI  240  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENG- 
LISH (3).  Prerequisite,  Class  A  English  certificate  or  equivalent. 
An  advanced  course  designed  to  examine  research,  current  ex- 
perimental practices,  and  the  effects  of  language  theories  upon 
the  purposes,  structure,  and  program  of  the  language  arts.  Sec- 
tion 1,  8:00,  Hennis. 

EDCI  246  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  SCI- 
ENCE (3).  Prerequisites,  a  North  Carolina  Class  A  certificate  or 
its  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor.  Current  topics  in  the 
teaching  of  science,  with  emphasis  on  experimental  programs 
in  science  and  research  in  science  education.  Section  1, 11:20, 
Hounshell. 

EDCI  247  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATH- 
EMATICS (3).  Current  trends  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  with 
emphasis  on  research  findings  and  experimental  programs.  Pre- 
requisite, a  North  Carolina  certificate  or  its  equivalent,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Section  1,  11:20,  Ballew. 

EDCI  321  PRACTICUM  IN  TEACHING  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
(3).  Prerequisites,  EDC1 120  and  121.  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  internship  experiences  in  programs  for  young  children. 
Section  1,  to  be  arranged,  Brice. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

EDFO  101       PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD  AND  ADOLESCENCE  (3). 

(See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Meece. 
EDFO  120      SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  (3).  (See 

description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  1:00,  Unks. 
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EDFO  180  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DATA  I  (4).  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  3:30-6:00,  M-Th,  White. 

EDFO  201  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING  IN  THE  SCHOOL  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  2:40,  Stuck. 

EDFO  280  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DATA  II  (4).  Prereq- 
uisite, EDFO  180.  A  linear  model  approach  to  the  analysis  of  data 
collected  in  educational  settings.  Topics  include  multiple  regres- 
sion, analysis  of  variance,  and  analysis  of  covariance,  using  com- 
puter packages.  Section  1,  3:30-6:00,  M-Th,  Staff. 

EDFO  285  LOGIC  OF  INQUIRY  (3).  Introduction  to  the  rationale  and  proce- 
dures of  scientific  investigation  as  applied  in  education.  Emphasis 
placed  on  conceptual  issues  in  the  research  process,  including  in- 
troductory methods  of  analysis  and  presentation.  Section  1, 1:00, 
White. 

EDFO  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (3). 

EDFO  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3). 

EDFO  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SPECIALIZED  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

EDSP  201  THEORIES  OF  COUNSELING  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Current  theories  of  counseling  with  emphasis  on 
theory  as  a  means  of  conceptualizing  behavior  change  in  the 
counseling  process.  Section  1,  11:20,  J.  Galassi. 

EDSP  203  PREPRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING  (3).  Prerequisites,  EDSP  201 
(may  be  taken  concurrently),  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Interviewing  techniques  developed  at  specified  levels  of  compe- 
tence through  role  playing  and  video  and  audio  feedback.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  J.  Galassi. 

EDSP  291  STRUCTURE  AND  BEHAVIOR  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS (3).  An  examination  of  theories  of  organization  structure, 
organizational  behavior,  and  group  dynamics  in  educational  orga- 
nizations. Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

EDSP  295  LEADERSHIP  BEHAVIOR  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 
IN  EDUCATIONAL  SETTINGS  (3).  An  examination  of  theoretical 
and  empirical  studies  that  provides  bases  for  interpreting  leader- 
ship roles  in  educational  organizations,  and  various  current  per- 
spectives on  how  organizational  change  can  be  effected.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Staff. 


SPECIAL  SESSIONS 

See  page  30  for  registration  instructions  for  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  courses. 

EDSP  200      INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  (3).  June  11-27. 

Philosophical  bases  of  pupil  personnel  services  with  emphasis  upon 
elementary  and  secondary  school  guidance  programs.  Section  1, 
9:4a-12:50,  D.  Brown. 
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EDSP  209 


EDCI  252 


ISSUES  IN  ORGANIZING  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  (3).  May  22- 
June  8.  Prerequisite,  18  hours  in  counseling  courses.  Emphasis 
on  organizing  guidance  services  to  meet  such  problems  as  those 
related  to  the  special  needs  of  women,  minority  groups,  and  the 
drug  problem.  Section  1,  3:30-6:30,  D.  Brown. 
GROUP  PROCESS  AND  BEHAVIORAL  CHANGE  (3).  June  29- 
July  18.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Application  of 
research  findings  on  small  group  interaction  and  task  and  socio- 
emotional  aspects  of  group  functioning.  Including  an  introduction 
to  group  experiential  methods.  Section  1,  9:00-12:00,  Watson. 


Telephone: 

ENGLISH 

962-5481 

FIRST  SESSION 

ENGL  1  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  Required  of  all 
UNC  students  except  those  exempted  by  placement  tests.  Stu- 
dents analyze  and  create  writings  that  define  social,  cultural,  and 
professional  communities.  Eight  papers  including  several  research 
projects.  Section  1,  9:40,  McQueen. 

ENGL  2  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  Required  of  all 
UNC-CH  students  except  those  exempted  by  placement  tests. 
Students  analyze  and  create  arguments.  Eight  papers,  including 
a  researched  argument  and  an  analysis  of  a  work  of  fiction.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2, 11:20,  Staff;  Section  3, 11:20,  Staff. 

ENGL  20  BRITISH  LITERATURE,  CHAUCER  TO  POPE  (3).  Required  of 
all  English  majors.  Survey  of  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Neo- 
classical periods.  Drama,  poetry,  and  prose.  Section  1,  9:40, 
Kirkpatrick. 

ENGL  21  BRITISH  LITERATURE,  WORDSWORTH  TO  ELIOT  (3).  Required 
of  English  majors.  Survey  of  Romantic,  Victorian,  and  Modern 
periods.  Poetry,  novels,  and  plays.  Section  1, 11:20,  Kirkpatrick. 

ENGL  22  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  BEGINNING  TO  1950  (3).  Required 
of  all  English  majors  who  entered  the  University  as  freshmen 
in  Fall  1988  or  thereafter.  Survey  of  American  literature  from 
beginnings  to  1950.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

ENGL  23  INTRODUCTION  TO  FICTION  (3).  Novels  and  shorter  fiction  by 
Defoe,  Austen,  Dickens,  Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Fitzgerald,  Joyce,  and 
others.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

ENGL  28  MAJOR  AMERICAN  AUTHORS  (3).  A  study  of  approximately  six 
major  American  authors  drawn  from  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Haw- 
thorne, Melville,  Whitman,  Clemens,  Dickinson,  James,  Eliot, 
Frost,  Hemingway,  O'Neill,  Faulkner,  and  others.  Section  1, 11:20, 
Staff. 

ENGL  32  BUSINESS  WRITING  (3).  Clarity,  conciseness,  and  effectiveness 
of  statement;  logical  and  psychological  patterns  of  organization, 
adaptation  to  varying  audiences.  Memoranda,  reports,  proposals, 
letters.  Section  1,  8:00,  O'Neill;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 
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ENGL  52 
ENGL  60 

ENGL  66 

ENGL  78 
ENGL  81 
ENGL  83 

ENGL  147 
ENGL  283 


ENGL  292 


ENGL  393 
ENGL  394 
ENGL  397 


CHAUCER  (3).  Chaucer's  development  as  an  artist  as  revealed 
in  his  poetry.  Section  1,  9:40,  O'Neill. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (3).  Bacon, 
Donne,  Herbert,  Browne,  Herrick,  Marvell,  Dryden,  and  others. 
Section  1,  11:20,  McQueen. 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD  (3).  Dry- 
den, Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  Gray. 
Section  1,  9:40,  Haig. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1870-1910  (3).  Wilde,  Swinburne,  Yeats, 
Shaw,  Conrad,  and  others.  Section  1,  11:20,  Thomson. 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO  1890  (3).  Major  authors  from  the 
beginning  to  1890.  Section  1,  9:40,  Gura. 
THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  (3).  The  American  novel  through  World 
War  II.  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Clemens,  James,  Anderson,  Heming- 
way, Faulkner,  and  others.  Section  1,  11:20,  Harper. 
BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  FOLKSONG  (FOLK  147)  (3).  An  exam- 
ination of  the  form,  content,  history,  and  literary  relations  of  British 
and  American  folksong,  with  emphasis  on  the  ballad,  spiritual, 
blues,  and  Anglo-  and  Afro-American  song  types.  Section  1, 9:40, 
Patterson. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  (3).  Historical  survey  of 
the  American  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  the  first  World  War 
with  some  attention  to  the  cultural  and  social  conditions  out  of 
which  it  comes.  Representative  novels  will  be  read  to  examine 
the  history  of  genres,  techniques,  critical  schools,  and  modes. 
Section  1,  4:00-6:00,  M-Th,  Bain. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  POETRY  OF  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  (3).  Usually  taught  as  a  survey  of  major 
poets:  Yeats,  Frost,  Stevens,  Williams,  Pound,  Eliot,  Auden,  with 
some  more  recent  poets.  Section  1,  11:20,  Harmon. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
DIRECTED  READINGS  (Var.).  Staff. 


SECOND  SESSION 

ENGL  W  BASIC  WRITING  (3).  Required  of  all  incoming  UNC-CH  students 
with  Verbal  SAT  scores  of  400  or  lower,  except  those  exempted 
by  placement  tests.  Provides  frequent  practice  in  writing,  from 
short  paragraphs  to  longer  papers.  When  necessary,  written 
assignments  may  be  supplemented  by  work  in  the  Reading  Pro- 
gram. Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

ENGL  1  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

ENGL  2  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

ENGL  20  BRITISH  LITERATURE,  CHAUCER  TO  POPE  (3).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Kendall. 
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ENGL  21 
ENGL  22 
ENGL  23 
ENGL  26 
ENGL  28 
ENGL  32 
ENGL  43 
ENGL  45 
ENGL  58 
ENGL  72 
ENGL  81 
ENGL  83 

ENGL  88 

ENGL  95 
ENGL  154 
ENGL  188 
ENGL  195 


ENGL  393 
ENGL  394 
ENGL  397 


BRITISH  LITERATURE,  WORDSWORTH  TO  ELIOT  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Strauss. 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  BEGINNING  TO  1950  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Rust. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  FICTION  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DRAMA  (3).  Drama  of  the  Greek,  Renais- 
sance, and  Modern  periods.  Section  1,  9:40,  Gless. 
MAJOR  AMERICAN  AUTHORS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 

BUSINESS  WRITING  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Sec- 
tion 1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 
THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  (3).  The  English  novel  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Section  1,  9:40,  Strauss. 
THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO  1642  (3).  The  English  drama  from 
the  beginning  to  1642.  Section  1,  9:40,  Kendall. 
SHAKESPEARE  (3).  A  study  of  representative  comedies,  his- 
tories, and  tragedies.  Section  1,  11:20,  Gless. 
THE  CHIEF  ROMANTIC  WRITERS  (3).  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  others.  Section  1,  9:40,  Stumpf. 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO  1890  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Session.)  Section  1,  1:00,  King. 

THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  (3).  The  International  American  novel. 
Section  1, 11:20,  Rust.  This  special  edition  of  The  American  Novel 
will  feature  the  writing  of  American  authors  set  in  other  countries 
and  cultures. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  (3).  An  introduction  to 
the  Southern  Literary  Renascence  of  the  twentieth  century; 
poems  and  fiction  by  Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Wright,  Toomer,  O'Con- 
nor, Percy,  Styron,  Jarrell,  etc.  Section  1,  8:00,  Flora. 
BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY (3).  A  survey  of  British  and  American  drama.  Section  1, 
9:40,  Avery. 

SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  EXCLUDING 
DRAMA  (3).  A  survey  of  major  nondramatic  genres  and  of  about 
twenty  authors  from  the  period  1485-1605.  Section  1, 11:20,  Mills. 
SOUTHERN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  (3).  The  literature  of  the 
South,  with  special  attention  to  the  Southern  Literature  Renas- 
cence of  1930-1950.  Section  1,  8:00,  Flora. 
BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY (3).  A  survey  of  British  and  American  drama.  Section  1, 
9:40,  Avery. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 
DIRECTED  READINGS  (Van).  Staff. 
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jf^RENCH  See  Romance  Languages. 
1 


Telephone: 

GEOGRAPHY  962-8901 


FIRST  SESSION 

GEOG  10  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (3).  An  assessment  of  the  occurrence, 
characteristics,  and  interrelationship  of  earth's  climates,  land- 
forms,  natural  vegetation  and  soils,  especially  as  they  influence 
man's  attempt  to  utilize  his  environment.  Section  1,  9:40,  Kopec. 

GEOG  20  THE  CHANGING  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT  (3).  A  survey  of  the 
geography  of  human  activity  as  it  occurs  throughout  the  world. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  current  problems  related  to  population, 
resources,  regional  development,  and  urbanization.  Section  1, 
11:20,  Staff. 

GEOG  23  CULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY  (3).  How  population,  environment, 
and  man's  culture  as  expressed  in  technology  and  organization 
interact  over  space  and  time.  Section  1,  9:40,  Gesler. 

GEOG  150  POPULATION  GEOGRAPHY  (3).  A  study  of  the  spatial  dimen- 
sions of  population  growth,  density  and  movement,  and  of  the 
shifts  in  these  patterns  as  they  relate  to  changes  in  selected 
socioeconomic  and  cultural  phenomena.  Section  1, 9:40,  Florin. 

GEOG  154  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3).  A 
study  of  selected  past  geographies  of  the  United  States  with  em- 
phasis on  the  significant  geographic  changes  in  population,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  conditions  through  time.  Section  1,  11:20, 
Florin. 

GEOG  168  AFRICA  (3).  Primary  emphasis  is  on  the  dynamic  spatial  organi- 
zation of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  Individual  countries  will  be 
studied  in  view  of  their  geographic  characteristics  and  problems. 
Section  1,  11:20  Gesler. 

GEOG  171  CARTOGRAPHY  (3).  Introduction  to  maps  and  map-making, 
stressing  drafting  and  computer  techniques,  map  design,  and 
methods  of  representing  data  on  maps.  One  lecture  and  four 
laboratory  hours  a  week.  Section  1,  8:00,  Kopec. 

SECOND  SESSION 

GEOG  10  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 
Section  1,  9:40,  Hawley. 

GEOG  20  THE  CHANGING  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT  (3).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Browning. 
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GEOG  30  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES  THIRD  WORLD  (3).  Population  and 
ecological  aspects  of  problems  in  the  urban,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  development  of  Third  World  nations  from  a  geograph- 
ical perspective.  Section  1, 9:40,  Meade.  Professor  Meade's  years 
of  experience  in  Southeast  Asia  focus  topics  and  illustrations. 

GEOG  62  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  (3).  A  survey  of  the  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  physical  diversity  of  North  Carolina.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  regional  patterns,  historical  changes,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  landscape.  Section  1,  11:20,  Browning. 

GEOG  70  MAP  INTERPRETATION  (3).  An  introductory  map-interpretation 
course  for  all  students  interested  in  geography.  Utility  of  maps 
is  emphasized  through  the  illustration  of  the  map  as  an  earth 
model  permitting  data  storage  and  retrieval  of  location,  spatial, 
and  distribution  data.  Section  1,  11:20,  Hawley. 

GEOG  132  THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  SUPPLY  (3).  A  study  of  the  environmental 
parameters,  cultural  preferences,  technological  developments, 
and  spatial  economic  infrastructure  which  results  in  world  pat- 
terns of  food  consumption,  production,  and  distribution.  Section 
1, 11:20,  Meade  and  Frankenberg.  Professor  Frankenberg  from 
Marine  Sciences  brings  years  of  work  on  the  marine  resources 
of  Indonesia  and  its  neighbors  to  a  course  section  especially 
focused  on  the  ecology  of  the  world's  food  supply. 

GEOG  153  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (3).  Geographic  aspects  (nation  for- 
mation; boundary,  territorial  and  ethnic  issues;  and  regional 
blocs)  of  contemporary  international  affairs.  Case  studies  are  in 
Eurasia  and  Africa.  Section  1,  9:40,  Eyre. 

GEOG  166  EASTERN  ASIA  (3).  Spatial  structure  of  population,  urbanization, 
agriculture,  industrialization,  and  regional  links,  in  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  Section  1, 11:20,  Eyre.  Professor  Eyre  brings  the  per- 
spective of  research  and  experience  in  Japan  over  the  decades 
of  its  emergence  as  an  economic  power. 


Telephone: 

GEOLOGY 

966-4516 

FIRST  SESSION 

GEOL  11  INTRODUCTORY  GEOLOGY  (3).  GEOL  11  may  be  taken  with 
or  without  laboratory  (GEOL  11L).  Geologic  materials,  minerals, 
and  rocks.  Major  geologic  events:  earthquakes,  volcanic  activity, 
mountain  formation,  plate  tectonics,  and  continental  drift.  Land- 
scape development  by  glaciers,  streams  and  groundwater,  ocean 
currents,  waves,  and  wind.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 
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GEOL  11L  INTRODUCTORY  GEOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1).  [Lab  Fee  $25] 
Study  of  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Use  of  topographic  and 
geologic  maps  to  illustrate  geologic  processes.  Six  laboratory 
hours  a  week.  Section  1,  2:00-5:00  MW,  Staff. 

GEOL  199  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOLOGY  (1-4).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  departmental  chair.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged,  Staff. 

GEOL  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

GEOL  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

GEOL  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 

GEOL  11  INTRODUCTORY  GEOLOGY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  9:40,  Feiss. 

GEOL  11L  INTRODUCTORY  GEOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1).  [Lab  Fee  $25] 
(See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 2:00-5:00  MW,  Staff. 

GEOL  199  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOLOGY  (1-4).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  departmental  chair.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged.  Staff. 

GEOL  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

GEOL  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

GEOL  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SPECIAL  SESSIONS 

See  pages  29-30  for  registration  instructions  for  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  courses. 

GEOL  128-  FIELD  COURSE  IN  GEOLOGY  (6).  May  15-June  23.  Prerequi- 
129  sites:  Historical  geology,  mineralogy,  structural  geology,  and 
petrology.  Open  to  undergraduates  and  first-year  graduate  geology 
majors.  The  Geology  Summer  Field  Camp  is  a  six-week  program 
in  northern  New  Mexico  and  south-central  Colorado,  designed 
to  develop  professional-level  skills  in  geologic  field  mapping  on 
topographic  and  aerial  photographic  base  maps.  A  wide  variety 
of  rock  types  will  be  studied,  including  Precambrian  metamor- 
phics,  Paleozoic  platform  sediments  and  reef  carbonates,  Meso- 
zoic  marine  sequences,  and  Late  Mesozoic-Tertiary  volcanic  and 
intrusive  rocks.  In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  skills 
in  field  geology,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  regional  geology  of 
the  southwestern  United  States.  For  further  information  or  to  apply, 
write  or  call  Dr.  R.  K.  Spruill,  Department  of  Geology,  Graham 
Building,  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  NC  27858.  Tele- 
phone (919)  757-6016. 

GEOL  130  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (2).  June  29-July  13.  Work- 
shop for  high  school  teachers. 
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Telephone: 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

966-1641 

A  graduate  student  seeking  to  use  GERM  1  and  2  to  fulfill  a  foreign  language 
reading-knowledge  requirement  should  obtain  prior  approval  from  his  or  her 
department.  When  GERM  2  has  been  successfully  completed  (with  a  grade 
of  B  or  higher)  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  will 
recommend  to  the  student's  chairman  that  the  reading-knowledge  requirement 
be  considered  fulfilled. 

FIRST  SESSION 

GERM  1        ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $10]  Section  1,  8:00  with 

additional  hours  to  be  arranged,  Staff. 
GERM  3        INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (3).  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 
GERM  393     MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 
GERM  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 
GERM  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 

GERM  2  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $10]  Section  1,  8:00  with 
additional  hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff. 

GERM  4        INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (3).  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

GERM  46  AUSTRIAN  LITERATURE  AND  CULTURE,  1815-1918  (3).  Literary 
readings  on  themes  such  as  rise  of  Liberalism  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  aspects  of  turn-of-the-century  Austrian  culture  such  as 
decadence,  narcissism,  sexuality,  psychology  and  anti-Semitism. 
Interdisciplinary  approach:  works  by  Stifter,  Hofmannsthal,  Schnitz- 
ler;  essays  by  Freud,  Herzl;  films,  slides,  records  portraying  artis- 
tic scene.  Readings,  discussion  in  English.  Section  1, 9:40,  Scott. 
Professor  Scott's  experience  in  Austria  and  her  continuing  work 
in  the  archives  in  Vienna  brings  a  special  cultural  depth  to 
interpretation. 

GERM  393     MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

GERM  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

GERM  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


GREEK         See  Classics. 

  1 
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Telephone: 

HISTORY 

962-2115 

FIRST  SESSION 

HIST  11  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  I  (3).  The  emergence 
of  Western  Civilization  from  antiquity  to  the  seventeenth  century; 
emphasis  on  ideas,  forces  governing  change,  and  humanistic 
themes.  Section  1,  8:00,  Headley. 

HIST  12  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  II  (3).  A  survey  of  the 
main  social,  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  developments 
in  the  west  from  the  mid-seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Reid. 

HIST  18  THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPEC- 
TIVE: THE  WORLD  SINCE  1945  (3).  Analyzes  the  Cold  War,  the 
challenge  of  decolonization,  America's  role  in  international  poli- 
tics, the  world  as  an  economic  and  political  unit,  the  multipolar 
diplomacy  of  the  1970s.  Section  1, 9:40,  Fletcher;  Section  2, 11:20, 
Reid. 

HIST  21  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1865  (3).  The  American  experience 
from  colonial  origins  through  the  Revolution  and  the  fashioning 
of  a  nation  to  its  testing  in  the  Civil  War.  Section  1, 9:40,  Nelson. 
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HIST  22  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1865  (3).  The  transformation  of  the 
United  States  into  an  industrial,  urban,  and  pluralist  society  and 
its  emergence  as  a  world  power.  Section  1,  11:20,  Coclanis. 

HIST  30  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  TO  1861  (3).  The  major  themes  of  this  survey 
are:  the  development  of  the  unified,  centralized  state,  the  growth 
of  serfdom,  and  the  origins  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Section  1,  8:00,  Anderle. 

HIST  64  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  (3).  A  survey  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  major  financial,  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, and  transportation  enterprises  which  transformed  the  United 
States  from  an  agricultural  into  a  leading  industrial  nation.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Coclanis. 

HIST  66  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY  BEFORE  1865  (3).  The  history  of 
North  Carolina  from  the  original  Indian  cultures  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  Important  topics  include  colonization,  the  American 
Revolution,  evangelical  religion,  slavery,  economic  and  political 
reform,  the  rise  of  sectionalism,  and  the  Civil  War.  Section  1, 8:00, 
Watson. 

HIST  67  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY  SINCE  1865  (3).  The  history  of 
North  Carolina  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Impor- 
tant topics  include  Reconstruction,  agrarian  protests,  disenfranchise- 
ment  and  segregation,  industrialization  and  workers'  experience, 
the  civil  rights  movement,  and  twentieth-century  politics.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Watson. 

HIST  74  THE  AMERICAN  WEST  1800  TO  THE  PRESENT  (3).  A  survey 
and  interpretation  of  the  American  West  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  emphasizing  the  special  role  of  the  West  in 
the  evolution  of  American  history  and  the  development  of  contem- 
porary American  Society.  Section  1,  9:40,  Lotchin. 

HIST  91  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES  IN  HISTORY  (3).  Permission  of  in- 
structor required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

HIST  112  THE  RENAISSANCE  (3).  Italy,  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance, 
1300-1550.  A  study  of  the  people,  culture,  and  intellectual 
achievements  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  with  emphasis  on  the 
interaction  between  culture  and  society.  Section  1, 1:00,  Headley 

HIST  156  POPULAR  CULTURE  AND  AMERICAN  HISTORY  (3).  Study  of 
the  popular  arts  and  entertainments  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries  and  the  ways  in  which  they  illuminate  the  values, 
assumptions,  aspirations,  and  fears  of  American  society.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Kasson. 

HIST  162  THE  PROMISE  OF  URBANIZATION:  AMERICAN  CITIES  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES  (3).  A  survey  of 
the  development  of  American  cities  since  1815  and  their  influence 
upon  American  history.  Section  1,  11:20,  Lotchin. 

HIST  190  EAST  EUROPEAN  COMMUNISM  (3).  An  examination  of  Com- 
munist regimes  of  Eastern  Europe,  their  origins  and  development 
since  World  War  II,  their  cohesion  and  conflict.  Section  1, 11:20, 
Anderle. 
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HIST  299       INDEPENDENT  STUDY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (3).  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
HIST  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 
HIST  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 
HIST  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 

HIST  11  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  I  (3).  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 8:00,  Yonke;  Section  2, 9:40,  Dunstan. 

HIST  12  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  II  (3).  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Dunstan. 

HIST  18  THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPEC- 
TIVE: THE  WORLD  SINCE  1945  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Sharfman. 

HIST  21  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1865  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  8:00,  Thompson. 

HIST  22  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1865  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Miller;  Section  2,  9:40,  Semonche. 

HIST  31  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  1861  TO  THE  PRESENT  (3).  This 
survey  of  modern  Russia  analyzes  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the 
Russian  revolutions,  continuity  and  change,  the  pre-  and  post- 
revolutionary  periods,  and  the  relationship  between  Russia  and 
the  West  in  the  last  century.  Section  1,  8:00,  Brooks.  Professor 
Brooks's  experience  in  the  Soviet  Union  over  a  period  of  25  years 
gives  him  unique  insights  for  assessing  contemporary  Russia 
and  interpreting  its  recent  history. 

HIST  52  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  (3).  A  survey  of  Greek  history  and  culture 
from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the  Hellenistic  period.  Section  1,  9:40, 
McCoy. 

HIST  89  PEACE  AND  WAR  (PWAD  78)  (3).  The  emphasis  will  be  historical, 
with  conceptual  tools  from  other  disciplines  used  when  appropri- 
ate. Theoretical  explanations,  militarism,  the  international  system, 
internal  order,  and  the  search  for  peace  will  be  examined.  Section 
1, 11:20,  Brooks.  Professor  Brooks  brings  international  experience 
to  this  course  as  well  as  connections  with  experts  in  these  topics 
who  will  be  guest  lecturers. 

HIST  91  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES  IN  HISTORY  (3).  Permission  of  in- 
structor required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

HIST  149  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY,  1900-1932  (3).  Not  open  to  graduate 
majors  in  American  history.  The  political,  diplomatic,  social,  and 
intellectual  experiences  of  the  American  people  from  the  Spanish- 
American  War  to  the  Great  Depression.  Section  1, 11:20,  Miller. 

HIST  152  U.S.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  1914  TO  PRESENT  (3).  A  general 
survey  of  the  emergence  of  the  U.S.  as  a  superpower  with  global 
rather  than  merely  continental  or  hemispheric  responsibilities. 
Section  1,  9:40,  Mattox. 
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HIST  158  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  SINCE  1876  (3).  Con- 
stitutional adjustments  and  change  are  related  to  psychological, 
political,  social,  and  economic  factors  and  to  Supreme  Court 
members.  Section  1,  11:20,  Semonche. 

HIST  299  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (3).  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

HIST  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

HIST  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

HIST  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


Telephone: 

INFORMATION  AND  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  962-8366 


These  courses  are  open  to  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science.  Students  registered  in  other  departments  or  schools  may  enroll 
in  a  course  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  LIBS  101  or  equivalent  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  all  courses  numbered  200  or  above. 

FIRST  SESSION 


LIBS  102        INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTING  FOR  INFORMATION  USE  (3). 

[Computer  Fee  $30]  Study  of  the  information  processes  that  use 
computers  in  libraries  and  information  systems.  Development  of 
skill  in  text  processing  and  database  management  systems.  Intro- 
duction to  programming.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

LIBS  201  RESEARCH  METHODS  (3).  An  introduction  to  research  methods 
used  in  library  and  information  science.  Includes  the  writing  of 
a  research  proposal.  Section  1,  9:40,  Losee. 

LIBS  299  SUPERVISED  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  (3).  Prerequisites,  comple- 
tion of  24  semester  hours  and  permission  of  adviser.  Supervised 
observation  and  practice  in  a  library  or  information  service  agency 
The  student  will  work  a  required  amount  of  time  in  the  work  set- 
ting under  the  supervision  of  a  library  information  professional 
and  will  participate  in  faculty-led  group  discussions  for  ongoing 
evaluation  of  the  practical  experience.  To  be  arranged.  Cameron. 

LIBS  300  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  INFORMATION  AND  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
(3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor  Advanced  study 
and  research  by  an  individual  student  on  a  special  topic  under 
the  direction  of  a  specific  faculty  member.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LIBS  348  SEMINAR  IN  HEALTH  SCIENCES  LIBRARIANSHIP  (3).  An  intro- 
duction to  the  organization  of  all  types  of  health  sciences  libraries 
with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  administration  and  technical 
processing;  reference  and  information  services;  library  networks 
and  library  cooperation.  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 

LIBS  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3  or  more). 

LIBS  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SECOND  SESSION 

LIBS  111  INFORMATION  RESOURCES  (3).  Introduction  to  the  analysis, 
use,  and  evaluation  of  information  resources.  Covers  various  forms 
of  recorded  knowledge  with  attention  to  complementary  computer- 
based  and  micrographic  sources.  Section  1,  9:40,  Tibbo. 

LIBS  123        CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS  (3). 

Survey  of  literature  and  related  materials  for  children  with  empha- 
sis on  the  twentieth-century  authors  and  illustrators.  Section  1, 
8:00,  Brown. 

LIBS  158  ONLINE  DATABASES:  USE  AND  EVALUATION  (3).  [Computer 
Fee  $30].  Examination  of  the  underlying  structure  of  commercial 
online  databases  and  their  retrieval  languages;  experience  in 
using  these  databases.  Section  1,  1:00,  Tibbo. 

LIBS  162  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  (3).  Applications  of  structured  systems 
analytic  techniques  to  the  study  and  description  of  library  opera- 
tions. Methods  for  determining  the  appropriateness  of  software 
packages  for  library  automation  are  considered.  Section  1,  2:40, 
Ulmschneider. 

LIBS  299  SUPERVISED  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  (3).  Prerequisites,  completion 
of  24  semester  hours  and  permission  of  adviser.  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  To  be  arranged.  Cameron. 

LIBS  300  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  INFORMATION  AND  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
(3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LIBS  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3  or  more). 

LIBS  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SPECIAL  SESSIONS 

See  page  30  for  registration  instructions  for  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  courses. 

LIBS  110  LIBRARY  AUTOMATION  (3).  May  22-June  6.  Introduction  to  a 
wide  range  of  topics  focusing  on  current  information  systems  ap- 
plications in  libraries  and  related  information  agencies.  Topics 
covered  will  range  from  societal  issues  impacting  information 
transfer  to  the  decision  processes  involved  in  selecting  automated 
systems  for  the  library.  The  course  will  outline  the  steps  necessary 
in  building,  selecting,  and  implementing  computer-based  sys- 
tems in  libraries  of  all  types.  Section  48, 1:00-4:30,  Kochtanek. 

LIBS  165  RECORDS  MANAGEMENT  (3).  June  8-22.  Prerequisite,  LIBS 
101,  LIBS  102,  or  equivalent.  Introduces  the  principles  of  records 
center  design,  records  analysis  and  appraisal,  filing  systems, 
reprographics  and  forms,  reports,  and  correspondence  manage- 
ment. Legal  issues  and  the  security  of  records  are  also  covered. 
Section  1,  1:00-4:30,  Diers. 
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ITALIAN 


See  Romance  Languages. 


Telephone: 

JOURNALISM 

962-1204 

FIRST  SESSION 


JOUR  53  NEWS  WRITING  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $25]  Prerequisites,  sophomore 
standing,  passing  grade  on  school's  spelling  and  grammar  exam- 
ination, ability  to  type  on  word  processor,  and  permission  of 
School.  Study  of  elements  of  news  stories,  writing  of  leads, 
organization  and  writing  of  various  types  of  news  stories.  Section 
1 , 8:00-1 1 :00  M-Th,  Shumaker;  Section  2, 9:40-1 2:40  M-Th,  Elliott; 
Section  3, 1 :00-4:00  M-Th,  Shumaker. 

JOUR  54  REPORTING  (3).  Prerequisite,  JOUR  53.  Exercise  in  news  gather- 
ing, interviews,  and  writing  news  for  print  media.  Section  1, 9:40, 
Ross. 

JOUR  57  NEWS  EDITING  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $25]  Prerequisite,  JOUR  53.  Study 
and  practice  in  copyreading,  headline  writing,  proofreading,  etc., 
with  attention  given  to  printing  terminology,  page  makeup,  type 
structure,  computer  use  in  editing,  and  analysis  of  newspapers. 
Section  1,  1:00-4:00  M-Th,  Mann. 

JOUR  85  THE  WORLD  OF  GRAPHIC  DESIGN  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $25]  Princi- 
ples and  practices  of  design,  topography,  graphics,  and  produc- 
tion for  visual  communication  for  print  and  electronic  media. 
Computer  graphics  and  pagination.  Section  1, 8:00-11:00,  M-Th, 
Anthony. 

JOUR  97  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  (3).  Permission  of  instructor  required.  An 
individual  readings  and  programs  course  to  be  directed  by  the 
faculty  member  in  whose  field  of  interest  the  subject  matter  lies. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

JOUR  101  THE  MASS  MEDIA  AND  U.S.  HISTORY  (3).  An  examination  of 
the  development  of  the  mass  media  in  the  context  of  U.S.  history. 
Emphasis  is  on  major  developments  and  trends  within  a  chrono- 
logical framework.  Section  1,  9:40,  Shaw. 

JOUR  130  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  (3).  Prerequisite,  JOUR 
53.  Internal  and  external  public  relations  concepts  and  practices 
for  business  and  other  organizations,  with  emphasis  on  identi- 
fication and  analysis  of  their  publics  and  design,  execution  and 
assessment  of  appropriate  communication  as  strategies.  Section 
1,  1:00,  Straughan. 

JOUR  170  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING  (3).  A  survey  of  the  economics, 
psychology,  philosophy,  and  history  of  advertising,  with  particular 
reference  to  research  base,  copy  layout,  media  planning,  produc- 
tion, and  testing  of  advertisements.  Section  1,  8:00,  Bowers. 
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JOUR  178 

JOUR  345 

JOUR  393 
JOUR  394 
JOUR  400 

JOUR  56 
JOUR  57 
JOUR  97 
JOUR  131 

JOUR  146 

JOUR  164 
JOUR  170 

JOUR  172 
JOUR  191 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  (3).  Prerequisites,  JOUR  170  or  equiva- 
lent. Principles  and  practices  of  retail  advertising  in  all  media, 
with  emphasis  on  selling,  writing,  and  layout  of  retail  advertising 
for  the  print  media.  Section  1,  11:20,  Bowers. 
READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing. 
Advanced  reading  or  research  in  a  selected  field.  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 

FEATURE  WRITING  (3).  Instruction  and  practice  In  writing  feature 
articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  Section  1, 1:00,  Lauder. 
NEWS  EDITING  (3).  Prerequisite,  JOUR  53.  (See  description  in 
First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40-12:50  M-Th,  Elliott. 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  (3).  Permission  of  instructor  required.  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
CASE  STUDIES  IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  (3).  Prerequisite,  JOUR 
130.  Analysis  of  public  relations  practices,  including  planning, 
communication,  evaluation  exercises;  management  responsibil- 
ities. Section  1,  11:20,  Johnson. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION  AND  COMPARATIVE  JOUR- 
NALISM (POL1 146)  (RTVM  146)  (3).  Development  of  international 
communication;  the  flow  of  news  and  international  propaganda; 
the  role  of  communication  in  international  relations;  communica- 
tion in  developing  nations;  comparison  of  press  systems.  Section 
1,  1:00,  Stevenson.  Professor  Stevenson  has  been  a  Fulbright 
Professor  in  Germany  and  invited  lecturer  in  more  than  15 
countries. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION  LAW  AND  ETH- 
ICS (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 9:40,  Packer. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00, 
Wilcox. 

ADVERTISING  MEDIA  (3).  Prerequisite,  JOUR  170  or  equivalent. 
The  media-planning  function  in  advertising  for  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  media;  the  relationships  among  media,  messages,  and 
audiences;  computer  analysis.  Section  1,  9:40,  Wilcox. 
DESK-TOP  PUBLISHING  (2).  [Lab  Fee  $25]  Instruction  on  using 
word-processing,  graphics,  and  page  layout  software  to  produce 
newsletters  and  other  simple  publications  on  personal  computers. 
Typography  and  design  will  also  be  discussed.  Section  1, 1:00- 
3:00  M-Th,  Cloud. 
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JOUR  345  READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

JOUR  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

JOUR  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

JOUR  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SPECIAL  SESSIONS 

See  page  30  for  registration  instructions  for  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  courses. 


JOUR  102  JOURNALISM  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  (3).  June 
18-July  6.  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing.  Readings,  discussion, 
projects  fostering  excellence  in  teaching  journalism— mass  com- 
munication in  the  high  school,  from  philosophy  and  practice  to 
professional  skills.  The  first  two  weeks  are  classes;  the  last  week 
is  a  project  on  the  student's  own  time.  Section  1,  9:00-4:30; 
Phillips. 
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Telephone: 

LAW 

962-5106 

Tentatively,  five  Law  courses  will  be  offered  during  Summer  Sessions  beginning 
approximately  May  25.  Please  write  for  further  information.  Address  inquiries 
to:  Registrar,  The  School  of  Law,  CB#  3380,  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3380. 


Telephone: 

LEISURE  STUDIES  AND  RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION  962-1222 

FIRST  SESSION 

LSRA  10  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEISURE  SERVICES  (3).  An  introduction 
to  the  field  of  leisure  services  and  its  various  elements,  developed 
from  a  historical  perspective.  Survey  of  the  park  and  recreation 
movement,  the  leisure  service  delivery  system,  and  the  theoreti- 
cal and  conceptual  basis  of  that  system.  Section  1,  9:40,  Meyer. 

LSRA  101  WOMEN,  WORK  AND  LEISURE  (WMST  101)  (3).  Implications 
of  the  relationship  between  women  and  leisure  from  a  lifestyle 
perspective,  and  an  analysis  of  the  changing  role  of  women  and 
changing  leisure  concepts  from  a  feminist  perspective.  Section 
1,  8:00,  Bialeschki;  Section  2,  9:40,  Henderson. 

LSRA  180/  SUPERVISED  FIELD  TRAINING  (3,  3).  Permission  of  instructor, 
181      prerequisites  required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LSRA  199      SPECIAL  TOPICS  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LSRA  280/  INTERNSHIP  (3,  3).  Permission  of  instructor,  prerequisites  re- 
281      quired.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LSRA  290      INDEPENDENT  FIELD  STUDY  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LSRA  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

LSRA  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  SESSION 

LSRA  10  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEISURE  SERVICES  (3).  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 9:40,  Meyer;  Section  2, 11:20,  Sessoms. 

LSRA  180/  SUPERVISED  FIELD  TRAINING  (3,  3).  Permission  of  instructor, 
181       prerequisites  required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LSRA  199      SPECIAL  TOPICS  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LSRA  280/  INTERNSHIP  (3,  3).  Permission  of  instructor,  prerequisites  re- 
281      quired.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LSRA  290      INDEPENDENT  FIELD  STUDY  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LSRA  376       ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION  (3). 

An  in-depth  treatment  of  various  issues,  problems,  and  concerns 
such  as  professionalism,  credential ing,  accessibility,  mainstream- 
ing,  recent  legislation,  and  others  as  they  relate  to  the  provision 
of  therapeutic  recreation  services.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged, 
Bedini. 
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LSRA  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 
LSRA  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE.  See  Information  and  Library  Science. 


Telephone: 

LINGUISTICS 

962-1192 

FIRST  SESSION 

LING  30  INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE  (3).  A  survey  of  the  many  as- 
pects of  human  language,  including  the  history  of  language,  simi- 
larities and  differences  among  languages,  language  and  culture, 
dialects,  writing  systems,  child  language  acquisition,  animal  "lan- 
guages," and  the  use  of  computers  in  analyzing  languages.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Tsiapera. 

LING  83  LINGUISTIC  STRUCTURALISM:  SOURCES  AND  INFLUENCES 
(3).  Linguistic  structuralism  as  a  background  for  modern  theories 
of  language.  Section  1,  11:20,  Tsiapera. 

LING  115       TOPICS  IN  LINGUISTICS  (3).  Section  1,  to  be  arranged,  Tsiapera. 

LING  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

LING  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 

LING  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  SESSION 

LING  30        INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE  (3).  (See  description  in  First 

Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Wheeler. 
LING  115       TOPICS  IN  LINGUISTICS  (3).  Section  1,  to  be  arranged.  Staff. 
LING  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 
LING  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
LING  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


Telephone: 

MARINE  SCIENCES 

962-8330 

The  Curriculum  in  Marine  Sciences  and  the  Departments  of  Biology  and  En- 
vironmental Sciences  will  offer  courses  carrying  four  to  six  semester  hours  credit 
at  the  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  in  Morehead  City,  North  Carolina.  Partial 
financial  aid  can  be  provided  for  some  applicants. 

For  further  information  and  application  forms  write  to:  Chairman,  Summer 
School  Program,  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences, 
3407  Arendell  Street,  Morehead  City,  NC  28557  Telephone  (919)  726-6841. 
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FIRST  SESSION 

MASC  138  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROCESSES  OF  THE  COASTAL  ZONE: 
BARRIER  ISLAND  ECOLOGY  (6).  June  18-July  20.  Prerequisite: 
course  in  general  ecology.  Adaptation  of  plants  to  barrier  island 
migration  and  other  physical  characteristics  of  the  coastal  envi- 
ronment. Major  emphasis  on  management  of  barrier  beaches 
from  Maine  to  Texas  and  the  impact  of  human  interference  with 
natural  processes.  Field  studies.  Peterson  and  Wells. 

MASC  199      SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES:  MARINE  POLICY  (3). 

June  18-July  20.  Formal  study  of  policy  and  policy-making  reg- 
ulating the  exploitation  of  the  marine  environment.  History  of 
specific  marine-related  organizations,  legislation,  and  issues  and 
their  effects  on  local,  regional,  national,  and  international  arenas 
are  traced.  Topics  explored  through  use  of  theoretical  and  meth- 
odological perspectives,  including  political  science,  sociology, 
and  economics.  Lectures,  including  seminar  presentations  by 
visiting  marine  policymakers  and  policy  analysts.  Major  emphasis 
is  national  in  scope;  some  examples  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  Mid-  and  South  Atlantic  areas.  Orbach. 

MASC  300  RESEARCH  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES  (2  or  more).  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 

MASC  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

MASC  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

MASC  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  SESSION 

MASC  300     RESEARCH  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES  (2  or  more).  July  23-August 

24.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
MASC  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 
MASC  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


Telephone: 

MATHEMATICS 

962-1294 

FIRST  SESSION 

MATH  1  INTUITIVE  CALCULUS  (3).  An  introduction  to  differential  and 
integral  calculus  of  polynomials  and  rational  functions  for  students 
who  do  not  plan  to  go  further  in  calculus.  Can  be  used  toward 
fulfilling  the  General  College  requirements  in  mathematics.  A  stu- 
dent may  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  after  receiving  credit 
for  MATH  22  or  31.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

MATH  2  ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY  (3).  An  introductory  course  for 
liberal  arts  students  wishing  to  fulfill  the  General  College  require- 
ments in  mathematics.  A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  this 
course  after  receiving  credit  for  MATH  120  or  STAT  23,  101,  or 
126.  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 


SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS  (3).  Introduction  to  some 
concepts  in  mathematics  not  covered  in  MATH  1  and  2.  Topics 
will  vary  including:  number  theory,  graph  theory,  game  theory, 
geometry,  and  linear  algebra.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2, 
1:00,  Staff. 

CALCULUS  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (3).  An 
introductory  survey  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  with  em- 
phasis on  techniques  and  applications  for  business  and  social 
sciences.  This  is  a  terminal  course  and  is  not  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  MATH  32.  A  student  cannot  receive  credit  for  this  course 
after  receiving  credit  for  MATH  31.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section 
2,  9:40,  Staff. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  Trigonometric 
functions,  identities,  and  applications  of  trigonometry.  Analytic 
geometry  including  a  study  of  the  conic  sections  and  change 
of  axes.  A  student  cannot  receive  credit  for  this  course  after 
receiving  credit  for  MATH  31.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 
CALCULUS  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  ONE  VARIABLE  I  (3).  Prereq- 
uisite, a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  MATH  30  or  placement  by  the 
department.  Limits,  derivatives,  and  integrals  of  functions  of  one 
variable.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 
CALCULUS  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  ONE  VARIABLE  II  (3).  Prereq- 
uisite, a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  MATH  31  or  placement  by  the 
department.  Calculus  of  the  elementary  transcendental  functions, 
techniques  of  integration,  indeterminate  forms,  Taylor's  formula, 
infinite  series.  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff, 

CALCULUS  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  SEVERAL  VARIABLES  (3). 
Prerequisite,  MATH  32.  Vector  algebra,  solid  analytic  geometry, 
partial  derivatives,  multiple  integrals.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 
DISCRETE  MATHEMATICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  32.  Topics 
from  the  foundations  of  mathematics;  logic,  set  theory,  relations 
and  functions,  induction,  permutations  and  combinations,  recur- 
rence. Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

PROBABILITY  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  33  and  MATH  81.  Foun- 
dations of  probability;  random  variables  and  distribution  functions; 
the  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distributions;  expectations, 
moments,  moment-generating  functions;  compound  events  and 
joint  distributions;  limit  theorems;  applications.  A  student  cannot 
receive  credit  for  this  course  after  receiving  credit  for  MATH  146. 
Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 

ELEMENTARY  ANALYSIS  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  33  and  MATH 
81.  The  real  numbers;  continuity  and  differentiability  of  functions 
of  one  variable;  infinite  series,  integration.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 
MATRIX  THEORY  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  83  or  equivalent.  Alge- 
bra of  matrices  with  applications;  determinants;  solutions  of  linear 
systems  by  Gaussian  elimination;  Gram-Schmidt  procedure; 
eigenvalues;  linear  programming.  MATH  116  covers  elementary 
aspects  of  linear  systems  and  matrices  and  may  not  be  taken 
for  credit  after  credit  has  been  granted  for  MATH  137  or  MATH 
147.  Section  1,  1:00,  Staff. 
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MATH  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

MATH  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 

MATH  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  SESSION 

MATH  1  INTUITIVE  CALCULUS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 
Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

MATH  2  ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 

MATH  3  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS  (3).  (See  description  in 
First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

MATH  22  CALCULUS  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

MATH  30  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  (See  de- 
scription in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

MATH  31  CALCULUS  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  ONE  VARIABLE  I  (3).  Prereq- 
uisite, a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  MATH  30  or  placement  by  the 
Department.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40, 
Staff. 

MATH  32  CALCULUS  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  ONE  VARIABLE  II  (3).  Prereq- 
uisite, a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  MATH  31  or  placement  by  the 
Department.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 11:20, 
Staff. 

MATH  83  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  33.  Systems  of  linear  equations;  vectors  and 
matrices;  basis  and  independence.  Introductory  differential  equa- 
tions; systems  of  linear  differential  equations.  Section  1,  9:40, 
Staff. 

MATH  116  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  32.  An  introduction 
to  the  theory  of  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  systems 
of  linear  equations,  matrices,  determinants,  eigenvectors,  diag- 
onalization.  A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  after 
receiving  credit  for  MATH  137  or  MATH  147.  Recommended  to 
accompany  MATH  33.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

MATH  124  ELEMENTARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  (3).  Prerequisite, 
MATH  83.  Introduction  to  ordinary  differential  equations,  linear 
differential  systems,  power  series  solutions,  Laplace  transforms, 
numerical  methods.  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 

MATH  133  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH 
81.  Divisibility,  Euclidean  algorithm,  congruences,  residue  classes, 
Euler's  function,  primitive  roots,  Chinese  remainder  theorem, 
quadratic  residues,  number  theoretic  functions,  Farey  and  con- 
tinued fractions.  Gaussian  integers.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

MATH  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

MATH  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

MATH  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SPECIAL  SESSIONS 

See  page  29  for  registration  instructions  for  SPECIAL  SESSIONS  courses. 

MATH  111       DEVELOPING  MATHEMATICS  CONCEPTS  (3).  June  29-July 
20.  Workshop  for  high  school  teachers. 


Telephone: 
962-1039 


FIRST  SESSION 

MUSC  21       FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MUSIC  I  (3).  Not  offered  to  music  majors. 

Notational  and  theoretical  materials  of  music,  with  singing  and 
keyboard  skills  developed.  Intended  for  the  nonmajor  who  wishes 
to  learn  to  express  musical  ideas  in  clear,  correct  notational  form. 
Section  1,  9:40,  Whang. 

MUSC  42       MASTERPIECES  OF  MUSIC  (3).  Not  offered  to  music  majors. 

Two  or  three  major  works  of  Western  art  music  will  be  heard  and 
discussed  each  week.  Music  vocabulary  and  background  will 
be  developed  appropriate  to  comprehending  each  work.  Section 
1,  11:20,  Kremer. 

MUSC  45  INTRODUCTION  TO  JAZZ  (3).  An  introduction  to  musical  materials 
and  the  development  of  discriminating  listening  habits  in  con- 
junction with  the  study  of  the  origins  and  the  major  stylistic 
developments  of  jazz,  as  well  as  its  historical  and  cultural  context. 
Section  1,  8:00,  Oehler. 

MUSC  87  MUSIC  IN  THE  THEATRE  (3).  An  introduction  to  music  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  drama,  especially  the  development  of  opera  and 
related  genres  such  as  musical  comedy.  Study  of  selected  works 
from  different  periods  and  styles.  Section  1,  11:20,  Andrews. 

MUSC  393     MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

MUSC  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

MUSC  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  SESSION 

MUSC  20  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MUSIC  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 
(3).  Not  offered  to  music  majors.  Rudimentary  theory  and  ear 
training,  melodic  harmonization,  keyboard  and  other  instrumental 
facility,  ensemble  arranging.  Incorporates  latest  trends  of  public 
school  music  in  the  curriculum.  Section  1,  9:40,  Whitaker. 

MUSC  21       FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MUSIC  (3).  Not  offered  to  music  majors. 

(See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Warburton. 

MUSC  45  INTRODUCTION  TO  JAZZ  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 
Section  1,  11:20,  Smith. 

MUSC  393     MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

MUSC  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

MUSC  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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APPLIED  MUSIC  COURSES 
Individual  Instruction 

Courses  In  Applied  Music  are  open  to  students  in  any  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. They  offer  training  in  skills,  as  well  as  study  of  music  literature.  The 
amount  of  credit  awarded  depends  upon  the  student's  curriculum,  in  keeping 
with  different  requirements,  emphases,  and  standards.  Details  of  requirements 
and  standards  for  each  level  of  study  in  each  degree  plan  may  be  requested 
from  the  department. 

The  credit  for  two  forty-five-minute  lessons  per  week  for  a  summer  session 
is  as  follows: 


0.5  for  nonmusic  majors,  music  majors  in  an  area  which  is  not  the  student's 
main  performance  medium,  and  for  A.B.  music  majors 

1.0  for  B.M.Ed,  majors  and  for  in-service  teachers  meeting  requirements 
for  certificate  renewal 

1.5   for  M.M.  candidates  and  for  B.M.  performance  majors. 


Individual  instruction  courses,  offered  according  to  demand  and  faculty  availabil- 
ity in  the  summer,  are  designated  below.  Students  are  advised  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  individual  instruction  well  in  advance  of  registration. 

1A  Piano  4  Woodwind  Instrument 

1B  Organ  5  Brass  Instrument 

2  Voice  6  Percussion 

3  String  Instrument 


Applied  Music  Fees 

Fees  for  individual  instruction  are  $75.00  a  session  for  two  forty-five-minute 
lessons  a  week.  Rates  for  use  of  practice  pianos,  organs,  and  practice  rooms 
in  Hill  Hall  will  be  quoted  upon  request. 

Registration  for  Applied  Music  is  held  in  Hill  Hall  on  May  21-22  for  First  Ses- 
sion and  on  June  28-29  for  Second  Session. 


Musical  Ensembles 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  CHORUS  (0-1).  By  audition.  First  Session.  One  semester 
hour  may  be  earned  by  special  permission.  MUSC  8B/208B,  5:30-7:30  PM,  MW, 
Gormley. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  BAND  (0-1).  First  Session.  One  semester  hour  may  be 
earned  by  special  permission.  MUSC  7,  7:30-9:00  PM,  MW.  Hile. 
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Telephone: 

PHILOSOPHY  962-7291 


FIRST  SESSION 

PHIL  20         MAIN  PROBLEMS  IN  PHILOSOPHY:  AN  INTRODUCTION  (3). 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy  through  the  examina- 
tion of  major  philosophical  problems.  Section  1,  8:00,  Knorpp; 
Section  2,  11:20,  Vance. 

PHIL  21  INTRODUCTORY  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC  (3).  Introduction  to  the  for- 
mal theory  of  deductive  reasoning.  Section  1,  8:00,  Munsat;  Sec- 
tion 2,  9:40,  Munsat. 

PHIL  22  INTRODUCTION  TO  ETHICS  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  moral  issues  and  philosophical  questions  concerning  morality 
Section  1,  9:40,  Johnson;  Section  2,  11:20,  Dean. 

PHIL  32  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  (RELI  32)  (3).  A  philosophical  inquiry 
into  the  problems  of  religious  experience  and  belief  as  expressed 
in  philosophic,  religious,  and  literary  documents  from  traditional 
and  contemporary  sources.  Section  1,  9:40,  Adams. 

PHIL  37  SOCIAL  ETHICS  AND  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  (3).  Individual 
rights,  social  responsibility,  legal  authority,  civil  authority,  civil 
disobedience,  war  and  peace.  Section  1, 11:20,  Van  der  Linden. 

PHIL  41  MORALITY  AND  LAW  (3).  An  examination  of  morality  and  law— 
their  natures,  interrelationship,  and  selected  problems.  Section 
1,  11:20,  Holtzman. 

PHIL  44  BIOETHICS  (3).  The  ethical  basis  of  moral  and  legal  problems 
generated  or  made  acute  by  advances  in  biology  and  medicine. 
Section  1,  8:00,  Adajian;  Section  2,  9:40,  Long;  Section  3,  9:40, 
Davies;  Section  4, 11:20,  Windham;  Section  5, 1:00,  Niedermayer. 

PHIL  46  PHILOSOPHICAL  ISSUES  IN  FEMINISM  (WMST  46)  (3).  Moral 
issues  of  equal  rights  and  justice;  sex  role  stereotypes;  equal 
opportunity  and  reverse  discrimination;  abortion;  philosophers' 
theories  of  feminism.  Section  1,  11:20,  Stark. 

PHIL  58  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY:  DESCARTES  TO  HUME  (3).  Topics 
from  major  rationalist  and  empiricist  philosophers  such  as 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Vance. 

PHIL  102  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 
(3).  A  study  of  major  figures  in  the  history  of  moral  thought  such 
as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Butler,  and  Kant.  Section  1,  9:40,  Hill. 

PHIL  311        READINGS  IN  PHILOSOPHY  (3).  Staff. 

PHIL  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

PHIL  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

PHIL  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SECOND  SESSION 

PHIL  20         MAIN  PROBLEMS  IN  PHILOSOPHY:  AN  INTRODUCTION  (3). 

(See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Durland. 

PHIL  21  INTRODUCTORY  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC  (3).  (See  description  in 
First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  A.  Cohen. 

PHIL  22  INTRODUCTION  TO  ETHICS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  9:40,  B.  Cohen;  Section  2,  11:20,  Zaffron. 

PHIL  31  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE  (3).  What  is  the  relationship  between 
observation  and  theory?  Are  observations  objective?  Can  theo- 
ries ever  be  proven?  Section  1,  11:20,  Schlesinger. 

PHIL  36  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (3).  An  examination 
of  competing  philosophical  views  on  the  nature  of  social  science 
and  its  relation  to  natural  science  with  emphasis  on  the  concepts 
of  law  and  explanation  of  historical,  sociological,  and  psycholog- 
ical contexts.  Section  1,  9:40,  Bruton. 

PHIL  37  SOCIAL  ETHICS  AND  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  (3).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Spurgin. 

PHIL  38  EXPERIENCE  AND  REALITY  (3).  An  introduction  to  metaphysics, 
exploring  issues  such  as  the  nature  of  persons,  our  experience 
of  things,  the  mind-body  relation,  appearance  vs.  reality,  space 
and  time,  the  character  of  the  external  world,  a  Deity.  Section 

1,  9:40,  O'Shea. 

PHIL  44  BIOETHICS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 
8:00,  Gill;  Section  2,  9:40,  McKinley;  Section  3,  11:20,  Risjord; 
Section  4,  11:20,  Walker;  Section  5,  1:00,  Downard. 

PHIL  46  PHILOSOPHICAL  ISSUES  IN  FEMINISM  (WMST  46)  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Alward;  Section 

2,  1:00,  Meyer. 

PHIL  56  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY  (3).  A  philosophical  examination  of  the 
writing  of  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicureanism,  Stoi- 
cism, Neoplatonism,  and  Greek  Skepticism.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Galligan. 

PHIL  64  EXISTENTIAL  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  KIERKEGAARD  TO  SAR- 
TRE (3).  An  examination  of  existentialism  and  the  philosophy  of 
being,  as  presented  in  the  work  of  such  authors  as  Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche,  Marcel,  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  and  Sartre.  Section  1, 
9:40,  Smyth. 

PHIL  311        READINGS  IN  PHILOSOPHY  (3).  Staff. 
PHIL  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 
PHIL  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 
PHIL  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATiON,  EXERCISE, 
AND  SPORT  SCIENCE 


Telephone:! 
962-00171 


FIRST  SESSION 

Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport  Science 
Activities  Program,  Coeducational  (1  credit) 

PHYA  11        AEROBIC  DANCE  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  11:20, 
Staff. 

PHYA  13        GOLF  (1).  Section  1,  9:40,  Zwald;  Section  2,  11:20,  Zwald. 
PHYA  20        RACQUETBALL  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Silva;  Section  2,  9:40,  Silva. 
PHYA  27        BEGINNING  SWIMMING  (1).  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2, 

11:20,  Staff;  Section  3,  1:00,  Staff. 
PHYA  29       TENNIS  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 
PHYA  33       WEIGHT  TRAINING  (1).  Section  1,  9:40,  Billing;  Section  2, 11:20, 

Billing;  Section  3,  1:00,  Staff. 
PHYA  36       SOCIAL  DANCE  (1).  Section  1,  9:40,  Jennings;  Section  2, 11:20, 

Jennings. 

Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport  Science  Theory  Courses 

PHYE  41        PERSONAL  HEALTH  (3).  Section  1,  8:00,  Newnam;  Section  2, 

9:40,  Newnam;  Section  3, 9:40,  McMurray;  Section  4, 11:20,  Hyatt. 
PHYE  74        HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  (3).  Section  1,  8:00,  Mueller;  Section  2,  9:40,  Mueller. 
PHYE  77        HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (3). 

Section  1,  9:40,  Hyatt. 
PHYE  81        SPORT  PSYCHOLOGY/SOCIOLOGY  (3).  Section  1, 11:20,  Silva. 
PHYE  88       EMERGENCY  CARE  OF  INJURIES  AND  ILLNESS  (3).  Section 

1, 8:00,  Zwald;  Section  2, 9:40,  Murray;  Section  3, 11:20,  Murray 
PHYE  282      NUTRITIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  EXERCISE  (3).  Section  1,  11:20, 

McMurray. 

PHYE  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 
PHYE  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  SESSION 

Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport  Science 
Activities  Program,  Coeducational  (1  credit) 

PHYA  11        AEROBIC  DANCE  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40, 

Staff;  Section  3,  11:20,  Staff. 
PHYA  13       GOLF  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Shields;  Section  2,  9:40,  Shields. 
PHYA  20        RACQUETBALL  (1).  Section  i,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 
PHYA  27        BEGINNING  SWIMMING  (1).  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2, 

11:20,  Staff;  Section  3,  1:00,  Staff. 
PHYA  29       TENNIS  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Hardy;  Section  2,  9:40,  Hardy 
PHYA  33       WEIGHT  TRAINING  (1).  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff;  Section  2,  1:00, 

Staff. 
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Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport  Science  Tiieory  Courses 


PHYE  41 

PHYE  76 
PHYE  80 
PHYE  81 
PHYE  88 


PHYE  393 
PHYE  400 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  (3).  Section  1,  8:00,  Ainsworth;  Section  2, 
11:20,  Shields. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (3).  Section  1,  9:40,  Ainsworth. 

MOTOR  SKILL  LEARNING  (3).  Section  1,  9:40,  Pleasants. 

SPORT  PSYCHOLOGY/SOCIOLOGY  (3).  Section  1, 11:20,  Hardy. 

EMERGENCY  CARE  OF  INJURIES  AND  ILLNESS  (3).  Section 

1,  8:00,  Prentice;  Section  2,  9:40,  Prentice;  Section  3,  11:20, 

Pleasants. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 


Telephone: 
962-2078 


FIRST  SESSION 


PHYS  24 
PHYS  24L 

PHYS  26 

ASTR  31 
ASTR  31 L 

PHYS  45 

PHYS  393 
PHYS  394 
PHYS  400 

PHYS  20 

PHYS  25 
PHYS  25L 

PHYS  27 


GENERAL  PHYSICS  I  (3).  Corequisites,  PHYS  24L  and  MATH 
30  or  equivalent.  PHYS  24  and  PHYS  26  may  not  both  be  taken 
for  credit.  Section  1,  8:00,  Rowan. 

GENERAL  PHYSICS  LABORATORY  I  (1).  [Lab  Fee  $20]  PHYS 
24  as  a  pre-  or  corequisite.  Under  no  condition  may  PHYS  24L 
precede  PHYS  24.  Six  laboratory  hours  10:00-11:50  MWF  or 
1:00-2:50  MWF,  Rowan. 

MECHANICS  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $20]  Prerequisite,  MATH  31  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  PHYS  26  and  24  may  not  both  be  taken 
for  credit.  Mechanics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  Newton's 
Laws,  conservation  principles;  oscillatory  and  wave  motion; 
sound.  Section  1,  9:40  M-F  and  recitation  1:00  W  plus  seven 
two-hour  laboratory  sessions  1:00-2:50  MTh  or  4:00-5:50  MTh 
or  1:00-2:50  TF,  Dy. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY  (3).  No  prerequisite.  Section  1, 
9:40,  Schiano. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY  LABORATORY  (1).  [Lab  Fee  $20] 

Corequisite,  ASTR  31.  The  student  must  be  available  for  night 

observation  classes.  Section  1,  six  laboratory  hours  1:00-2:50 

MWF  and  9:00-11:00  PM,  W,  Schiano. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $20]  No  prerequisites.  Section 

1,  9:40,  plus  laboratory  (meets  once  a  week)  1:00-4:50  MTW, 

or  Th,  or  5:00-9:00  T,  Schroeer. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  PHYSICS  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $20]  No  prerequi- 
site. Basic  principles  of  physics  with  intrQduction  to  quantum 
physics,  atoms,  nuclei,  and  relativity.  Not  to  be  taken  for  credit 
after  Physics  21,  24-25,  or  26-27.  Section  1,  8:00  M-F  plus  six 
laboratory  hours  10:00-11:50  MWF  or  1:00-2:50  MWF,  Chris- 
tiansen. 

GENERAL  PHYSICS  II  (3).  Prerequisites,  PHYS  24  and  PHYS 
24L  (or  permission).  Corequisite,  PHYS  25L.  PHYS  25  and  PHYS 
27  may  not  both  be  taken  for  credit.  Section  1,  8:00,  Briscoe. 
GENERAL  PHYSICS  LABORATORY  II  (1).  [Lab  Fee  $20]  PHYS 
25  as  pre-  or  corequisite.  Under  no  condition  may  PHYS  25L 
precede  PHYS  25.  Section  1,  six  laboratory  hours  10:00-11:50 
MWF  or  1:00-2:50  MWF,  Briscoe. 

ELECTROMAGNETISM  AND  OPTICS  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $20]  Prereq- 
uisite, PHYS  26.  PHYS  27  and  25  may  not  both  be  taken  for 
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credit.  Electricity  and  magnetism;  electromagnetic  oscillations 
and  waves;  light  diffraction,  and  interference.  Section  1, 9:40  M-F 
and  recitation  1:00  W  plus  seven  two-hour  laboratory  sessions 
1:00-2:50  MTh  or  4:00-5:50  MTh  or  1:00-2:50  TF,  Van  Dam. 

PHYS  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PHYS  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

PHYS  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


Teiephone 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  962-3041 

FIRST  SESSION 

POLI  41  INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(3).  An  introductory  course  designed  to  explain  the  basic  pro- 
cesses and  issues  of  the  American  political  system.  Section  1, 
8:00,  Sullivan;  Section  2,  9:40,  Sullivan;  Section  3,  9:40,  Wulf. 

POLI  42         STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3). 

An  introductory  course  on  the  government,  politics,  and  policies 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  of  the  U.S.  Federal  system.  Section 
1,  11:20,  Hager. 
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POLI  52         AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  (3). 

A  treatment  of  the  political  institutions  and  processes  of  Western 
European  democracies,  with  special  attention  to  France,  Ger- 
many, England  and  Italy.  Section  1,  8:00,  Pitts. 

POLI  56  CONTEMPORARY  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLITICS  (3).  An  intro- 
duction to  contemporary  political  conditions  in  Latin  America 
including  consideration  of  leading  theoretical  explanations.  Coun- 
try emphasis  varies  with  instructor.  Section  1,  11:20,  Reich. 

POLI  61  MAJOR  ISSUES  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY  (3).  An  examination 
of  major  issues  in  political  thought,  including:  equality;  obedience; 
violence  and  nonviolence;  justice;  forms  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  life;  liberty;  and  human  nature  and  politics.  Section  1, 
9:40,  Singerline. 

POLI  62  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  AMERICAN  POLIT 
ICAL  THEORY  (3).  A  survey  course  in  American  political  ideas 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  politics,  society,  and  economy  in  American  thought. 
Section  1,  9:40,  Lienesch. 

POLI  63  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  THOUGHT— ANCIENT  AND 
MEDIEVAL  (3).  Survey  designed  to  introduce  students  to  major 
political  thinkers  and  ideas  of  the  ancient  world  and  of  the  med- 
ieval period.  Section  1,  11:20,  Lienesch. 

POLI  64         INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  THOUGHT— MODERN  (3). 

Survey  course  designed  to  introduce  students  to  major  political 
thinkers  and  schools  of  thought  dating  roughly  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Section  1,  9:40,  Leonard. 

POLI  86  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  WORLD  POLITICS  (3).  The 
analysis  of  politics  among  nations.  Section  1, 8:00,  Donnelly;  Sec- 
tion 2,  11:20,  Staff. 

POLI  99  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3).  Permis- 
sion of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  or  instructor.  To 
be  arranged.  Marks. 

POLI  144  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  FORMULATION  AND  CONDUCT 
(3).  Prerequisite,  POLI  86  or  permission  of  instructor.  Focus  on 
the  making  of  American  foreign  policy,  the  role  of  Congress,  the 
press,  public  opinion,  the  President,  the  Secretary  and  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  military,  and  the  intelligence  community. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  impact  of  the  bureaucratic  process 
on  the  content  of  foreign  policy.  Section  1,  9:40,  McKeown. 

POLI  153  CONSTITUTIONAL  POLITICS  AND  THE  JUDICIAL  PROCESS 
(3).  Analysis  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  judicial  systems 
emphasizing  the  organization,  administration,  and  politics  of  judi- 
cial bureaucracies  and  roles  of  judges,  juries,  counsel,  litigants, 
and  interest  groups  in  adjudication  process.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Richardson. 

POLI  164  FEMINISM  AND  POLITICAL  THEORY  (WMST  164)  (3).  Introduc- 
tion to  feminist  theory  and  its  implications  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  political  theory.  Topics:  Women  in  feminist  critiques 
of  the  western  political  tradition,  schools  of  feminist  political 
theory.  Section  1,  8:00,  Leonard. 
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POLI  216 

POLI  225 

POLI  341 
POLI  342 

POLI  393 
POU  394 
POLI  395 

POLI  400 

POLI  41 
POLI  45 

POLI  53 

POLI  55 

POLI  56 
POLI  61 


LEGAL  ISSUES  IN  STATE/LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (3).  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor.  Substantive  law  applied  to  aspects 
of  governmental  and  administrative  operations  in  state  and  lo- 
cal government.  Topics  include:  state-local  relations,  government 
structures,  liabilities  of  officials,  financial  and  regulatory  activities. 
Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  MWF,  Ward. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  An  examination  of  the  role  of  the  manager  in 
relation  to  the  programs,  processes,  and  problems  of  local  gov- 
ernment operations.  Students  conduct  in-depth  studies  of  various 
departments  in  North  Carolina  cities  and  counties.  Section  1, 
8:00-11:50,  TTh,  Jenne. 

DIRECTED  READINGS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3).  To  be  ar- 
ranged. Staff. 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR  (3). 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  The  design  and  use  of 
computer-assisted  systems  for  storing,  manipulating,  and  retriev- 
ing information  for  planning,  managing,  and  evaluating  public 
agency  services.  Section  1,  1:00-4:50,  TTh,  Richards. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 

RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  To  be  arranged. 
Whitaker. 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Diven; 
Section  2,  11:20,  Cox. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  LAW 
(3).  A  nontechnical  course  for  students  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
with  a  social  science  approach  to  the  examtnation  of  the  nature, 
sources,  and  functions  of  law.  Section  1,  9:40,  DeVine. 
POLITICS  IN  ENGLAND  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  political  system 
and  recent  political  history  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  Constitution,  social  structure,  political 
culture,  party,  elections,  public  opinion,  and  institutions  of  Parlia- 
ment, Cabinet,  and  Prime  Minister.  Comparisons  with  the  U.S. 
will  be  made.  Section  1,  9:40,  Marks. 

SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  (3).  An  explanation  of  the  revolution  of 
1917  and  a  review  of  the  subsequent  power  struggle  and  gradual 
development  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Section  1,  8:00,  Rupen. 
CONTEMPORARY  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLITICS  (3).  (See  de- 
scription in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Hartlyn. 
MAJOR  ISSUES  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY  (3).  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Obler. 
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POLI  77  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Problems 
of  the  public  service;  internal  dynamics  of  public  organizations; 
acquisition  and  allocation  of  public  funds;  the  roles  of  bureau- 
cracy in  relation  to  public  policy,  clients,  the  citizenry,  and  society 
Section  1,  8:00,  Heying. 

POLI  86  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  8:00,  Obler. 

POLI  99  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3).  Permission 
of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  or  instructor.  To  be  ar- 
ranged. Marks. 

POLI  143  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  OF  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 
(3).  Prerequisite,  POLI  86  or  permission  of  instructor.  General 
propositions  about  contemporary  foreign  relations  of  the  USSR 
will  be  examined  through  analysis  of  selected  case  studies.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Rupen.  Professor  Rupen  has  traveled  in  and  written 
extensively  about  communism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Mongolia, 
and  China. 

POLI  146  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION  AND  COMPARATIVE 
JOURNALISM  (JOUR  146)  (RTVM  146)  (3).  Development  of  inter- 
national communication;  the  flow  of  news  and  international  pro- 
paganda; the  role  of  communication  in  international  relations; 
communication  in  developing  nations;  comparison  of  press 
systems.  Section  1,  1:00,  Stevenson. 

POLI  213  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  MAKING  (3).  Public 
policy  in  terms  of  static  and  dynamic  models  of  the  process  and 
a  synthesis  which  attempts  to  resolve  the  two.  Policy  from  the 
perspective  of  the  policy  maker;  cases  exploring  the  relation  of 
theory  to  actual  policy  processes.  Permission  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Section  1,  9:40-12:50  MWTh,  Wright. 

POLI  237  METHODS  FOR  POLICY  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  (PUPA 
237  &  SOCI  237)  (3).  Prerequisite,  POLI  212  or  equivalent.  Intro- 
duction to  selected  techniques  such  as  the  following:  multiple 
regression,  decision  theory,  research  design,  social  experiments 
and  quasi-experiments,  program  evaluation,  and  policy-related 
models.  Section  1,  2:00-4:30  MWTh,  Lowery. 

POLI  341  DIRECTED  READINGS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3).  To  be  ar- 
ranged. Staff. 

POLI  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

POLI  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 

POLI  395  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  To  be  arranged. 
Whitaker. 

POLI  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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PORTUGUESE  See  Romance  Languages. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Telephone: 
962-2053 


FIRST  SESSION 


PSYC  10 


PSYC  24 


PSYC  28 


PSYC  30 


PSYC  33 


PSYC  50 


PSYC  80 


PSYC  98 


GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  No  prerequisite.  A  survey  of  major 
principles  of  psycliology  and  introduction  to  scientific  modes  of 
thought  about  behavior.  Students  participate  in  ongoing  psycho- 
logical research  in  the  department.  Section  1, 8:00,  Staff;  Section 
2,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  3,  11:20,  Staff. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  Study  of  the 
development  of  social  and  intellective  behavior  in  normal  children 
and  the  processes  which  underlie  this  development.  Emphasis 
is  typically  on  theory  and  research.  Section  1, 8:00,  Staff;  Section 
2,  11:20,  Staff. 

PERSONALITY  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  Basic  principles  of 
personality  structure,  dynamics,  development,  assessment,  and 
theory  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  given  to  both  environmen- 
tal and  biological  determinants  of  personality.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Staff;  Section  2, 9:40,  Staff;  Section  3, 9:40,  Staff;  Section  4, 11:20, 
Staff. 

STATISTICAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
(3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  Consideration  of  the  methodological 
principles  underlying  psychological  research,  descriptive  and 
inferential  techniques,  and  the  manner  by  which  they  may  be 
employed  to  design  psychological  experiments  and  analyze 
behavioral  data.  Section  1,  9:40,  plus  laboratory  1:00  T  &  Th, 
Cramer;  Section  2,  11:20  plus  laboratory  1:00  M  &  W,  Staff. 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  Introductory 
survey  of  experimental  social  psychology  covering  attitudes,  inter- 
personal processes,  and  small  groups.  Section  1, 8:00,  Staff;  Sec- 
tion 2,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  3,  11:20,  Staff. 
LABORATORY  RESEARCH  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites, 
PSYC  10  and  30.  Experiments  in  biological,  behavioral,  cognitive, 
developmental  personality,  and  social  psychology  will  be  discuss- 
ed, prepared,  performed,  and  reported.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff; 
Section  2, 9:40,  Staff;  Section  3, 11:20,  Staff;  Section  4, 1:00,  Staff. 
BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  Major  forms 
of  behavior  disorders  in  children  and  adults,  with  an  emphasis 
on  description,  causation,  and  treatment.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff; 
Section  2,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  3,  11:20,  Staff. 
INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  (1-3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10,  two 
additional  courses,  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  depart- 
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PSYC  119 


PSYC  393 
PSYC  394 
PSYC  400 


ment  chairman.  Supervised  research  resulting  in  a  written  report. 
Section  1,  to  be  arranged,  Staff. 

LEARNING  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC 
10  and  PSYC  22.  A  consideration  of  paradigms  and  theories  of 
learning  and  memory  and  their  application  in  applied  contexts 
such  as  education  and  the  workplace.  Section  1, 9:40,  Long/Staff. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 

PSYC  10  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  No  prerequisite.  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  King; 
Section  3,  11:20,  Staff. 

PSYC  22  LEARNING  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  Topics  in  conditioning, 
verbal  learning,  memory,  and  problem  solving.  Section  1,  9:40, 
Staff;  Section  2,  11:20,  Eckerman. 

PSYC  23  BIOPSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  Study  of  the  bio- 
logical basis  of  behavior.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  human  find- 
ings and  applications.  Section  1,  11:20,  King. 

PSYC  24  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 8:00,  Staff;  Section  2, 9:40,  Staff. 

PSYC  28  PERSONALITY  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  (See  description  in 
First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Lowman. 

PSYC  30  STATISTICAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
(3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40  plus  laboratory  to  be  arranged,  Insko. 

PSYC  33  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2,  11:20, 
Insko. 

PSYC  50  LABORATORY  RESEARCH  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites, 
PSYC  10  and  30.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 
8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Eckerman;  Section  3,  11:20,  Staff; 
Section  4,  1:00,  Staff. 

PSYC  80  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  (See  des- 
cription in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40, 
Staff. 

PSYC  140  ADVANCED  PERSONALITY  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  28  or  grad- 
uate standing.  An  in-depth  analysis  of  major  theoretical  issues 
in  personality  study  Section  1,  11:20,  Lowman. 

PSYC  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

PSYC  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 

PSYC  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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r PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Please  write  for  a  separate  catalog.  Address  inquiries  to:  Dean's 
Office,  School  of  Public  Health,  CB#  7400,  Rosenau  Hall,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599-7400.  Telephone:  919-966-4152. 


Telephone: 

RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND  MOTION  PICTURES  962-2311 


FIRST  SESSION 


RTVM  20  INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS  COMMUNICATION  (3).  A  survey  of 
media  systems  and  the  process  of  mass  communication  in  soci- 
ety. Includes  historical,  social,  economic,  political,  and  technical 
dimensions  of  media.  Required  of  all  RTVMP  majors.  Should  be 
taken  as  the  first  course.  Section  1,  11:20,  Bittner. 

RTVM  25  MEDIA  AESTHETICS:  A  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  (3).  Prerequisites, 
RTVM  20  and  permission  of  department.  Analytical  and  critical 
study  of  mass  media  programming  including  an  examination  of 
the  influence  of  media  production  equipment,  processes,  and 
procedures.  Section  1,  9:40,  Kindem. 

RTVM  26  MEDIA  CRITICISM  (3).  Not  to  be  taken  by  RTVMP  majors.  An 
introduction  to  the  critical  analysis  of  film  and  television.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Staff. 

RTVM  77  TECHNIQUES  OF  TV  PRODUCTION  (3).  Prerequisites,  permis- 
sion of  department  and  RTVM  20,  RTVM  25,  and  RTVM  30.  A 
beginning  course  covering  the  basic  techniques  for  producing 
a  variety  of  material  for  television  presentation.  Six  lecture  hours 
per  week.  Section  1,  1:00-3:50,  Simpson. 

RTVM  82  MEDIA  SPEECH  (SPCH  82)  (3).  Study  and  practice  in  fundamen- 
tals of  voice  and  speech  for  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures. 
Section  1,  9:40,  Bittner. 

RTVM  105  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MEDIA  STUDY  (MEDIA  AND  SOCIETY) 
(3).  A  special  topics  course  on  a  selected  aspect  of  mass  media. 
Designed  to  expose  students  to  the  important  issues  concerning 
media's  role  in  our  society.  Through  class  lectures,  discussions, 
symposia,  and  papers,  students  will  explore  aspects  of  media's 
influence  on  our  institutions.  In  addition,  aspects  of  media  content 
and  programming  such  as  violence,  stereotyping,  advertising, 
entertainment,  and  news  will  be  studied  in  terms  of  how  these 
things  relate  to  our  socialization  and  cultural  identities.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Johnston. 
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RTVM  162 


RTVM  393 
RTVM  400 


MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS  (3).  The  rela- 
tionship between  media  and  political  processes  and  institutions. 
Topics  include  media  coverage  and  portrayal  of  political  institu- 
tions, elections,  actors,  and  media  influence  on  our  political 
beliefs.  Section  1,  11:20,  Johnston. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (3). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  SESSION 

RTVM  20  INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS  COMMUNICATION  (3).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Gwyn. 

RTVM  26  MEDIA  CRITICISM  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section 
1,  11:20,  Allen. 

RTVM  30  BASIC  WRITING  FOR  BROADCASTING  AND  FILM  (3).  Prerequi- 
sites, RTVM  20  and  permission  of  the  department.  The  basic 
problems  of  writing  for  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures,  with 
emphasis  on  media  characteristics  as  they  affect  the  writer,  the 
formats,  and  specific  types  of  writing.  Students  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  these  problems  by  completing  a  variety  of  writing 
assignments  and  by  analyzing  professional  scripts  and  copy 
materials.  Section  1,  8:00,  Elam. 

RTVM  120      CINEMA  OF  THE  THIRD  WORLD  (3).  Designed  for  the  nonmajor. 

Examines  contemporary  filmmaking  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
the  Middle  East  as  an  aesthetic  response  to  the  conventions  of 
"dominant"  Hollywood  style.  Section  1,  9:40,  Allen. 

RTVM  140  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION  AND  INSTRUCTION 
(3).  To  prepare  the  educational  television  participant  including 
the  producer-director,  the  classroom,  and  studio  of  instructional 
materials.  Current  uses  of  television;  content  considerations; 
cooperative  program  planning;  techniques  of  television  teaching; 
classroom  considerations;  production  techniques;  sources  of 
material;  special  visual  considerations;  potentials  of  various  in- 
structional forms;  evaluation  methodology.  Section  1,  11:20, 
Gwyn. 

RTVM  146  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION  AND  COMPARATIVE 
JOURNALISM  (POLI  146)  (JOUR  146)  (3).  Development  of  in- 
ternational communication;  the  flow  of  news  and  international 
propaganda;  the  role  of  communication  in  international  relations; 
communication  in  developing  nations;  comparison  of  press 
systems.  Section  1,  1:00,  Stevenson. 

RTVM  161  INFORMATIONAL  BROADCASTING  (3).  Study  of  the  structure, 
preparation,  and  production  of  informational  radio  and  television 
programs  including  the  investigative  documentary  and  radio  and 
television  "talk"  programs.  Instruction  in  data  collection,  analysis, 
and  preparation  of  informational  programs.  Section  1, 9:40,  Elam. 

RTVM  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (3). 

RTVM  400      GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION  See  Leisure  Studies  and  Recreation 
Administration. 


Telephone: 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

962-5666 

FIRST  SESSION 

RELI  10  WORLD  RELIGIONS  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  basic  beliefs,  rit- 
uals, and  institutions  of  the  major  Western  and  non-Western  reli- 
gions. Section  1,  9:40;  Staff. 

RELI  21  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  (3).  A 

review  of  the  contents  and  themes  of  the  Old  Testament  with  an 
emphasis  on  understanding  this  literature  culturally,  historically, 
and  methodologically  within  its  ancient  Near  Eastern  setting.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Schmidt. 

RELI  32  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  (PHIL  32)  (3).  A  philosophical  in- 
quiry into  the  problems  of  religious  experience  and  belief,  as  ex- 
pressed in  philosophic,  religious,  and  literary  documents  from 
traditional  and  contemporary  sources.  Section  1,  9:40,  Adams. 

RELI  36  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION  (3).  A 
philosophical  perspective  on  religious  experiences  as  defined 
by  such  authors  as  William  James,  Sigmund  Freud,  and  Suzanne 
Langer  in  relation  to  various  cultures  and  religious  systems.  Sec- 
tion 1,  8:00,  Peck. 

RELI  84  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION  (3).  Treats  such  topics  as  conver- 
sion, personality  change,  projection,  "world  creation,"  mysticism, 
and  the  social  and  cultural  factors  which  shape  religious  experi- 
ence. Section  1,  11:20,  Peck. 

RELI  99  TOPICS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION  (3).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Subject  matter  will  vary  with  instructor  and 
topic,  but  always  will  be  focused  on  a  particular  problem  or  issue. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

RELI  199  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (3).  Prerequisites,  advanced  undergrad- 
uate standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Subject  matter 
will  vary  with  instructor  and  topic  but  always  will  be  focused  on 
a  particular  problem  or  issue.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

RELI  325  READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  RELIGION  (3).  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 

RELI  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

RELI  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

RELI  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SECOND  SESSION 

RELI  20         THE  CULTURES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST  (3).  An  exami- 


nation of  the  social  and  religious  developments  of  the  ancient 
Near  East  as  they  relate  to  the  issue  of  the  origins  of  Israel  and 
Israelite  religion.  Section  1,  11:20,  Hoglund. 


RELI  22         INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  (3).  An 


introduction  to  the  methods  of  modern  research  into  the  literature 
of  the  New  Testament  and  an  overview  of  the  results  of  this  study 
in  regard  to  the  social,  historical,  and  religious  content  of  the 
New  Testament.  Section  1,  9:40,  Hoglund. 


RELI  29        HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  IN  AMERICA  (3).  Introduction  to  some 


of  the  traditions  that  have  shaped  American  religious  history 
including  Native  American  religion.  Protestantism,  Catholicism, 
and  Judaism  with  a  concentration  upon  significant  people,  groups, 
and  movements  that  have  shaped  each  tradition.  Section  1, 8:00, 
Harris. 


RELI  199       INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (3).  Prerequisites,  advanced  undergrad- 


uate or  graduate  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor  Sub- 
ject matter  will  vary  with  instructor  and  topic,  but  always  will  be 
focused  on  a  particular  problem  or  issue.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 


RELI  325       READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  RELIGION  (3).  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 

RELI  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

RELI  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 

RELI  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


FREN  1         ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  The  sequence  1,  2 


introduces  the  essential  elements  of  French  structure  and  vocab- 
ulary and  aspects  of  French  culture.  Aural  comprehension,  read- 
ing, speaking,  and  writing  are  stressed  in  that  order.  Section  1, 
8:00  and  one  additional  class  1-2:30  T,  Staff. 


FREN  2         ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  (4)  [Lab  Fee  $10]  Section  1,  8:00  and 

one  additional  class  1-2:30  T,  Staff. 
FREN  3         INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  FREN  3, 4  is  a  two- 


semester  sequence  designed  to  increase  reading  and  writing 
skills.  An  introduction  to  representative  literary  works  is  included. 
Aural  comprehension  and  speaking  skills  are  also  stressed.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 


FREN  23  INTERMEDIATE  CONVERSATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  FREN  4  or 
equivalent.  Emphasis  on  practical  everyday  use  of  the  language. 
Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 


Telephone: 
962-2062 


FRENCH 


FIRST  SESSION 
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FREN  96        UNDERGRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE  (3). 

Prerequisite,  FREN  21  or  equivalent.  Medieval  French  Dranna. 
(This  class  will  meet  with  FREN  233.)  Section  1,  9:40, 
Montgomery. 

FREN  101X     ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (3). 

Course  designed  for  preparation  for  reading  knowledge  examina- 
tion for  higher  degree.  Passing  of  the  examination  at  the  end 
of  102X  will  certify  that  this  requirement  has  been  satisfied.  Sec- 
tion 1,  2:40,  Haig. 

FREN  233  THE  FRENCH  MEDIEVAL  DRAMA  (3).  A  survey  of  the  medieval 
religious  and  comic  theatre  in  France  from  its  origins  to  1548. 
(This  class  will  meet  with  FREN  81,  level  adjusted  for  graduate 
students.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Montgomery. 

FREN  340      SPECIAL  READINGS  (Var.).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

FREN  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

FREN  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 


SECOND  SESSION 

FREN  2         ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $10]  Section  1,  8:00  and 

one  additional  class  at  1-2:30  T,  Staff. 
FREN  3         INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  (3).  [Lab  fee  $10]  Section  1,  11:20, 

Furry. 

FREN  4         INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  (3).  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

FREN  40  FRENCH  THEATRE  IN  TRANSLATION  (3).  Representative  dra- 
matic masterpieces  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 
Section  1,  9:40,  Daniel. 

FREN  82  STUDIES  IN  FRENCH  PROSE  (3).  Prerequisite,  FREN  21  or 
equivalent.  Study  of  representative  major  French  novels  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  (This 
class  will  meet  with  FREN  330.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Vogler. 

FREN  102X    ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (3). 

Course  designed  for  preparation  for  reading  knowledge  examina- 
tion for  higher  degree.  Passing  of  the  examination  at  the  end 
of  102X  will  certify  that  this  requirement  has  been  satisfied.  Sec- 
tion 1,  2:40,  Sherman. 

FREN  330  SEMINAR.  (3).  Study  of  representative  major  French  plays  from 
the  seventeenth  century  through  the  twentieth  century.  (Will  meet 
as  a  class  with  FREN  82;  level  adjusted  for  graduate  students.) 
Section  1,  9:40,  Vogler. 

FREN  340      SPECIAL  READINGS  (Var).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

FREN  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

FREN  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 
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ITALIAN 

FIRST  SESSION 

ITAL  1  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  The  sequence  of  1, 

2  introduces  the  essential  elements  of  the  Italian  language  and 
aspects  of  Italian  culture.  Aural  comprehension,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing  are  stressed  in  that  order.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

ITAL  41  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION  (3). 

A  study  of  the  major  authors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli,  Castiglione, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  Films  and  slide  lectures  will  be  included  on 
Renaissance  artists,  mainly  Giotto,  Alberti,  Michelangelo,  and 
Bernini.  Section  1,  8:00,  Cervigni. 

ITAL  340        SPECIAL  READINGS  (Van).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ITAL  393        MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

ITAL  394        DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

SECOND  SESSION 

ITAL  2  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  The  sequence  1,  2 

introduces  the  essential  elements  of  the  Italian  language  and 
aspects  of  Italian  culture.  Aural  comprehension,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing  are  stressed  in  that  order.  Section  1,  9:40,  Rao. 

ITAL  340        SPECIAL  READINGS  (Var.).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ITAL  393        MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

ITAL  394        DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Van). 


PORTUGUESE 

FIRST  SESSION 

PORT  1  ELEMENTARY  PORTUGUESE  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $10]  Section  1,  9:40, 
Staff. 

PORT  35  MODERN  BRAZILIAN  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLA- 
TION (3).  Prose,  poetry,  and  theater  of  modern  Brazilian  writers 
from  Machado  de  Assis  to  the  present.  Section  1,  9:40,  Clark. 

PORT  340      SPECIAL  READINGS  (Var.).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

PORT  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PORT  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

SECOND  SESSION 

PORT  2  ELEMENTARY  PORTUGUESE  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $10]  Section  1,  9:40, 
Staff. 

PORT  340      SPECIAL  READINGS  (Var.).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

PORT  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

PORT  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
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FIRST  SESSION 

ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  The  sequence  1, 
2  introduces  the  essential  elements  of  Spanish  structure  and 
vocabulary  and  aspects  of  Spanish  culture.  Aural  comprehen- 
sion, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  are  stressed  in  that  order. 
Section  1,  8:00  and  one  additional  class  at  1:00-2:30,  T,  Turner. 
ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  Instruction  uses  a 
dedicated  computer  program  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  text- 
book series  Puntos  de  partida.  Students  will  be  expected  to  use 
the  computer  program  to  self-train  on  most  of  the  grammar,  while 
the  oral  component  will  be  taught  in  the  classroom  by  a  human 
instructor.  Training  will  be  provided  for  those  students  who  are 
not  already  accustomed  to  using  the  IBM-PC  type  computer.  Sec- 
tion 2,  8:00  and  one  additional  class,  1:00-2:30  T,  Tinney. 
ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $10]  Section  1,  8:00  and 
one  additional  class  at  1:00-2:30  T,  Staff. 
INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  The  two-semester 
sequence  of  Spanish  3,  4  is  designed  to  increase  reading  and 
writing  skills.  An  introduction  to  representative  literary  works  and 
study  of  the  finer  points  of  Spanish  structure  are  included.  Aural 
comprehension  and  speaking  skills  are  also  stressed.  Section 
1,  11:20,  Heining-Boynton;  Section  2,  11:20,  Turner. 
CONVERSATION  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  SPAN  4  or  equivalent.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:40,  Perez. 

CERVANTES  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  (3).  Study  of  Don 
Quixote  with  consideration  of  the  Exemplary  Novels  and  the 
background  of  Renaissance  prose.  Section  1,  9:40,  LoRe. 
UNDERGRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  SPANISH  LITERATURE  (3). 
A  study  of  the  Spanish  contemporary  novel  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. (This  class  will  meet  with  SPAN  330.)  Section  1,  9:40, 
Casado. 

SPAN  330  SEMINAR  (3).  A  study  of  the  Spanish  contemporary  novel  in  the 
twentieth  century.  (This  class  will  meet  with  SPAN  96;  level  ad- 
justed for  graduate  students.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Casado. 

SPAN  340      SPECIAL  READINGS  (Var).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

SPAN  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

SPAN  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 

SECOND  SESSION 

SPAN  2         ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $10]  Section  1,  8:00  and 

(1)  one  additional  class  at  1:00-2:30  T,  Staff. 

SPAN  2         ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (4).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  Instruction  uses  a 

(2)  dedicated  computer  program  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  text- 
book series  Puntos  de  partida.  Students  will  be  expected  to  use 
the  computer  program  to  self-train  on  most  of  the  grammar,  while 


SPANISH 

SPAN  1 
(1) 


SPAN  1 
(2) 


SPAN  2 
SPAN  3 

SPAN  23 
SPAN  46 

SPAN  96 
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the  oral  component  will  be  taught  in  the  classroom  by  a  human 
instructor.  Training  will  be  provided  for  those  students  who  are 
not  already  accustomed  to  using  the  IBM-PC  type  computer.  Sec- 
tion 2,  8:00  and  one  additional  class  at  1:00-2:30  T,  Tinney. 

SPAN  3  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  [Lab  Fee  $10].  (See  description 
in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 

SPAN  4         INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

SPAN  340      SPECIAL  READINGS  (Var).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

SPAN  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

SPAN  394      DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var). 


Telephone: 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES 

962-3977 

FIRST  SESSION 

RUSS  1-2  INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN  (8).  An  intensive  introduc- 
tory course  designed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  grammar  and  to 
convey  basic  reading  and  pronunciation  skills.  Equivalent  to  a 
full-year  course  of  elementary  Russian.  Attendance  at  recitation 
sessions  is  required.  Section  1,  lectures  8:00-9:30  and  11:20-12:50 
M-F  and  recitation  3:00-5:00  M-F  plus  three  additional  hours 
per  week  of  small  group  drills  to  be  arranged,  Staff. 


SECOND  SESSION 

RUSS  3-4  INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN  (6).  An  intensive  course 
designed  to  improve  knowledge  of  grammar,  reading,  and  oral 
skills.  Equivalent  to  a  full-year  course  of  intermediate  Russian. 
Attendance  at  recitation  sessions  is  required.  Section  1,  lectures 
8:00-9:30  and  11:20-12:50  M-F  plus  recitation  3:00-5:00  M-F, 
Staff. 


SOCIAL  WORK 


Telephone: 
962-1225 


FIRST  SESSION 

SOWO  220  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  I  (4).  Students  learn  beginning 
practice  skills  through  experimental  opportunities,  apply  core 
knowledge  to  direct  (individuals,  families,  groups)  and  indirect 
(organizations,  communities)  social  work  practice  in  an  agency 
setting.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged.  Staff. 
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SOWO  221  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  II  (4).  A  continuation  of  SOWO  220 
providing  opportunities  for  students  to  demonstrate  increased 
ability  to  assess,  plan,  administer,  and  evaluate  appropriate  social 
work  practice  interventions.  Section  1,  to  be  arranged,  Staff. 

SOWO  222  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  III  (6).  The  student  applies  special- 
ized knowledge  to  social  work  practice  at  an  advanced  level  with 
individuals,  families,  small  groups,  organizations,  and/or  commu- 
nities in  an  agency  of  their  specialized  field.  Section  1,  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Staff. 

SOWO  223  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  IV  (6).  A  continuation  of  SOWO  222 
providing  opportunities  for  students  to  demonstrate  increased 
ability  to  assess,  plan,  administer,  and  evaluate  appropriate  social 
work  interventions  in  a  specialized  field  of  practice.  Section  1, 
to  be  arranged.  Staff. 

SOWO  233  FAMILY  STRESS:  COPING  AND  SOCIAL  SUPPORT  (3).  A 
review  of  theories  and  research  on  family  stress,  coping,  and 
social  support:  an  examination  of  family  resources  and  adaptation 
associated  with  life  cycle  transitions,  environmental  situations, 
and  catastrophic  events.  Section  1,  9:00-1:00,  TTh,  Richman. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

SOWO  202  ANALYSIS  &  PRESENTATION  OF  DATA  (3).  Designed  to  explore 
basic  principles  of  data  analysis  and  presentation,  including  the 
construction  and  interpretation  of  graphs,  tables,  and  statistical 
tests,  and  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  computer  programs.  Sec- 
tion 1,  9:00-11:50,  MWF,  Staff. 

SOWO  221      SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  II  (4). 

SOWO  222     SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  III  (6). 

SOWO  223     SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICUM  IV  (6). 

SOWO  224  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE  WITH  WORK  GROUPS,  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, AND  COMMUNITIES  (3).  This  course  engages 
students  in  an  exploration  and  validation  of  those  processes,  prin- 
ciples, and  technologies  involved  in  helping  work  groups, 
organizations,  and  communities.  Section  1,  9:00-1:00,  TTh, 
Cooke. 

SOWO  292  EVALUATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE  (3).  Provides  the 
student  with  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  evaluation  research, 
the  technology,  and  the  methodology  necessary  to  evaluate  social 
practice.  Section  1,  1:00-3:50  M  and  9:00-11:50  TTh,  Nelson. 

SOWO  386     SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE  (3). 

Examination  of  a  range  of  practice  and  policy  issues  related  to 
the  delivery  of  social  work  services  in  the  public  schools.  An 
ecological  approach  to  school  social  work  will  be  emphasized 
within  the  context  of  the  school-family-community  environment. 
Current  school  social  work  practice  in  the  U.S.,  North  Carolina 
school  law  and  standards,  public  policy  as  it  relates  to  school 
age  children  and  their  families,  and  professional  standards  will 
be  addressed.  Section  1,  6:00-9:00  PM,  TTh,  Sheppard. 

Meets  the  school  social  work  course  requirement  for  Level  II  Certification  as  a 
"School  Social  Worker"  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Students  in  school  practica, 
practicing,  and  potential  school  social  workers  and  others  interested  in  improving 
student  support  services  are  encouraged  to  enroll. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Telephone: 
962-1007 


FIRST  SESSION 

SOCI  10  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  Introduction  to  institutional  sociology 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  social  organization  and  culture  of 
the  United  States.  The  society  as  a  whole  and  its  different 
subgroups  and  institutional  spheres  are  analyzed.  Section  1, 
9:40,  Stenross;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

SOCI  11        HUMAN  SOCIETIES  (3).  Introduction  to  comparative  sociology. 

The  major  types  of  society  that  have  existed  or  now  exist  are 
analyzed,  together  with  major  patterns  of  social  change.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Staff. 
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SOCI  12  SOCIAL  INTERACTION  (3).  The  individual  in  society.  An  exami- 
nation of  how  people  conduct  their  interactions  with  others  in 
different  kinds  of  social  relationships.  Emphasis  on  the  social 
psychological  causes  and  consequences  of  such  conduct.  Sec- 
tion 1,  11:20,  Staff. 

SOCI  20  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (3).  A  sociological  analysis  of  aspects  of 
contemporary  social  problems  such  as  race  relations,  crime, 
mental  illness,  poverty,  and  aging.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

SOCI  23  CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY  (3).  The  nature  and  extent  of  crime 
and  delinquency;  emphasis  upon  contemporary  theories  of  their 
causation;  examination  of  correctional  programs.  Section  1, 8:00, 
Staff;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

SOCI  24  SEX  AND  GENDER  IN  SOCIETY  (WMST  24)  (3).  Examination 
of  the  social  differentiation  between  men  and  women.  Attention 
to  the  extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of  sexual  inequality, 
and  to  changes  in  sex  roles  and  their  impact  on  interpersonal 
relations.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

SOCI  30  FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY  (3).  Comparative  analysis  of  kinship  sys- 
tems and  family  relations.  Courtship,  marriage,  and  parent-child 
relations  viewed  within  a  life-cycle  framework.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Staff. 

SOCI  31  SOCIAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  WORKPLACE  (3).  Meaning  and 
content  of  work  in  modern  industrial  society  Preparation  for  work; 
autonomy  and  control;  inequality;  consequences  for  health,  safety, 
and  family  life.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

SOCI  50  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  (3).  Prerequisite,  SOCI  10,  SOCI  11, 
or  SOC1 12.  A  study  of  theoretical  perspectives  in  sociology,  their 
relation  to  contemporary  social  issues,  and  their  roots  in  classical 
social  thought.  Required  of  sociology  majors.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Staff. 

SOCI  115  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIETY  (3).  Examination  of  the  structure  and 
operation  of  institutions  where  economy  and  society  intersect 
and  interact,  such  as  education,  industrial  organization,  on-the- 
job  training,  labor  markets,  and  professional  associations.  Em- 
phasis on  the  contemporary  U.S.,  with  selected  comparisons  to 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Section  1,  11:20,  O'Connell. 

SOCI  143  CONFLICT  AND  BARGAINING  (3).  Conflict  and  conflict-resolution 
behavior.  Application  to  labor-management  relations,  family, 
sports,  community  politics,  international  relations.  Section  1, 8:00, 
Cramer. 

SOCI  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var). 

SOCI  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

SOCI  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  SESSION 

SOCI  10  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Sec- 
tion 1,  8:00,  Landsberger;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 

SOCI  11  HUMAN  SOCIETIES  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Sec- 
tion 1,  8:00,  Staff. 
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SOCI  12  SOCIAL  INTERACTION  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 
Section  1,  11:20,  Staff. 

SOCI  20  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Sec- 
tion 1,  11:20,  Staff. 

SOCI  22  BLACK-WHITE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3).  Exam- 
ination of  domination  and  subordination  in  general  and  in  specific 
institutional  areas,  e.g.,  economy,  polity.  Causes  of  changes  in 
the  levels  of  inequality  and  stratification  are  also  studied.  Section 
1,  11:20,  Hall. 

SOCI  23  CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Ses- 
sion.) Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

SOCI  24  SEX  AND  GENDER  IN  SOCIETY  (WMST  24)  (3).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 

SOCI  30  FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.) 
Section  1,  9:40,  Hastings. 

SOCI  50  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  (3).  Prerequisite,  SOC1 10,  SOCI  11, 
or  SOC1 12.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Required  of  soci- 
ology majors.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

SOCI  125  FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY  (3).  A  special  version  of  SOCI  30  for 
juniors,  seniors,  and  beginning  graduate  students.  Students  may 
not  receive  credit  for  both  this  course  and  SOCI  30.  Section  1, 
8:00,  Uhlenberg. 

SOCI  131  AGING  (3).  The  process  of  aging  from  birth  to  death,  with  a  con- 
centration on  the  later  years  of  life,  examined  from  a  broad  per- 
spective. Topics  include  individual  change  over  the  life-course, 
the  social  context  of  aging,  and  the  aging  of  American  society. 
Section  1,  11:20,  Uhlenberg. 

SOCI  237  METHODS  FOR  POLICY  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  (PUPA 
237  &  POLI  237)  (3).  Prerequisite,  POLI  212  or  equivalent.  Intro- 
duction to  selected  techniques  such  as  the  following:  multiple 
regression,  decision  theory,  research  design,  social  experiments 
and  quasi-experiments,  program  evaluation,  and  policy-related 
models.  Section  1,  2:00-4:30,  MWTh,  Staff. 

SOCI  393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

SOCI  394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

SOCI  400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SPANISH      See  Romance  Languages. 


Telephone: 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

962-1127 

FIRST  SESSION 

SPCH  21  ORAL  TRADITIONS  (3).  Introductory  course  in  the  form  and  func- 
tions of  oral  traditional  practices.  Topic  areas  may  include: 
dynamics  of  orality,  slang,  childlore,  storytelling,  the  trickster,  and 
oral  history.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 
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SPCH  33       PUBLIC  SPEAKING  (3).  Theory  and  extensive  practice  in  various 

types  of  speaking.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 
SPCH  41        INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  LITERATURE 

(3).  Study  of  a  variety  of  literary  texts  (lyric,  epic,  dramatic)  through 

the  medium  of  performance.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2, 

1:00,  Staff. 

SPCH  46       PERFORMANCE  OF  AFRICAN/AMERICAN  LITERATURE  (3). 

Prerequisite,  SPCH  41.  Survey  of  major  African/American  writing 
with  alternating  emphasis  on  poetry  and  narrative.  Section  1, 
11:20,  Staff. 

SPCH  52       INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  (3). 

A  study  of  interpersonal  communication  in  a  variety  of  situations, 
including  interracial  and  intimate  relationships.  Considers  lan- 
guage, nonverbal  behavior  and  listening.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff; 
Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

SPCH  56  GENDER  AND  COMMUNICATION  (WMST  56)  (3).  Examines 
multiple  relationships  between  communication  and  gender.  Em- 
phasizes how  communication  creates  gender  and  power  roles 
and  how  communicative  patterns  reflect,  sustain,  and  alter  social 
conceptions  of  gender.  Section  1,  9:40,  Wood. 

SPCH  63  THE  SOUTHERN  EXPERIENCE  IN  RHETORIC  (3).  Examines 
recurrent  themes  in  the  rhetoric  of  significant  Southerners  and 
important  campaigns.  Considers  both  the  rhetoric  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  rhetoric  of  change.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

SPCH  67  POLITICAL  COMMUNICATION  (3).  Study  of  communication  in 
the  political  arena,  emphasizing  the  development,  maintenance, 
and  deterioration  of  political  support  systems  through  public 
speeches,  campaign  activities,  and  the  creation  of  guiding  meta- 
phors and  symbols.  Section  1,  11:20,  Smith. 

SPCH  82  MEDIA  SPEECH  (RTVM  82)  (3).  Study  and  practice  in  fundamen- 
tals of  voice  and  speech  for  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures. 
Section  1,  9:40,  Bittner. 

SPCH  151  NONVERBAL  COMMUNICATION  (3).  Provides  the  framework 
for  understanding  and  evaluating  nonverbal  behavior  and  provid- 
ing an  introduction  to  areas  of  study,  such  as  physical  appear- 
ance, facial  expressions,  and  touch.  Section  1,  MWTh  11:20-2:20, 
Rosenfeld. 

SPCH  152  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  (3).  How  communication 
is  used  to  build  and  sustain  interpersonal  relationships.  Forms 
and  functions  of  communication  are  examined  as  a  means  of 
testing  and  defining  relationships.  Section  1,  11:20,  Wood. 

SPCH  154  PERSUASION  (3).  Fusion  of  classical  canons  of  rhetoric  with 
contemporary  persuasion  theory.  One  day  speaking  in  the  field, 
collecting  data.  Results  computerized  for  term  report.  Section 
1,  9:40,  Smith. 

SPCH  159  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS  (EDSP 
143,  SPHS  183)  (3).  Explores  the  etiology,  epidemiology,  assess- 
ment, and  educational  implications  of  speech  and  language  dis- 
orders. Section  1,  4:20-6:50,  M-Th,  Lubker. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

SPCH  33  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Sec- 
tion 1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 

SPCH  41  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  LITERATURE 
(3).  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 8:00,  Staff;  Sec- 
tion 2,  9:40,  Staff. 

SPCH  46       PERFORMANCE  OF  AFRICAN/AMERICAN  LITERATURE  (3). 

(See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 
SPCH  52       INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  (3). 

(See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 9:40,  Wilder;  Section 

2,  9:40,  Staff. 

SPCH  185  COMMUNICATION  IN  ORGANIZATIONS  (3).  Examines  internal 
and  external  systems  of  communication;  information  flow,  public, 
small  group,  and  interpersonal  communication.  Section  1, 11:20, 
Wilder. 


^^^^^^^^^P^  Telephone: 

STATISTICS  ^^^^^1 

FIRST  SESSION 

STAT  11  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  STATISTICS  AND  DATA  ANALYSIS  (3). 

No  prerequisite.  Elementary  introduction  to  statistical  reasoning 
including  sampling,  elementary  probability,  statistical  inference, 
and  data  analysis.  Section  1,  8:00,  Smith. 

STAT  11  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  credit  for  STAT  23,  ECON 
70,  or  PSYC  30.  Students  who  have  completed  MATH  22  or  MATH  31  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  higher  may  not  take  STAT  11,  unless  their  major  requires  STAT  11,  but  may 
take  STAT  23. 

STAT  23  ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  22  or  31.  An  introduction  to  prob- 
ability and  statistics  with  a  special  emphasis  on  applications  in 
business.  Handling  of  data,  probability,  distributions,  sampling, 
estimation,  hypothesis  testing.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2, 
11:20,  Staff. 


SECOND  SESSION 

STAT  11  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  STATISTICS  AND  DATA  ANALYSIS  (3). 

No  prerequisites.  (See  description  in  First  Session.)  Section  1, 
9:40,  Staff. 

STAT  11  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  credit  for  STAT  23,  ECON 
70,  or  PSYC  30.  Students  who  have  completed  MATH  22  or  MATH  31  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  higher  may  not  take  STAT  11,  unless  their  major  requires  STAT  11,  but  may 
take  STAT  23. 
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WMST  24 


WMST  46 


WMST  56 


WMST  64 


WMST  101 


WMST  164 


WMST  190 


WMST  199 


ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  22  or  31.  (See  description  in  First 
Session.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 


SEX  AND  GENDER  IN  SOCIETY  (SOCI  24)  (3).  Examination  of 
the  social  differentiation  between  men  and  women.  Attention  to 
the  extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of  sexual  inequality,  and 
to  changes  in  sex  roles  and  their  impact  on  interpersonal  rela- 
tions. Section  1,  9:40,  Staff. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ISSUES  IN  FEMINISM  (PHIL  46)  (3).  Moral 
issues  of  equal  rights  and  justice;  sex  role  stereotypes;  equal 
opportunity  and  reverse  discrimination;  abortion;  philosophers' 
theories  of  feminism.  Section  1,  11:20,  Stark. 
GENDER  AND  COMMUNICATION  (SPCH  56)  (3).  Examines 
multiple  relationships  between  communication  and  gender.  Em- 
phasizes how  communication  creates  gender  and  power  roles 
and  how  communicative  patterns  reflect,  sustain,  and  alter  social 
conceptions  of  gender.  Section  1,  9:40,  Wood. 
WOMEN  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  I  (ART  64)  (3).  No  prerequisites. 
An  analysis  of  how  an  image  type  was  historically  constructed 
within  the  dominant  cultural  codes  of  representation  and  how 
women  have  represented  the  image  type,  including  some  of  the 
following:  women  as  objects  of  desire,  veneration,  disdain;  the 
creative  woman,  the  heroic  woman,  the  domesticated  woman. 
Section  1,  11:20,  Sheriff. 

WOMEN,  WORK  AND  LEISURE  (LSRA  101)  (3).  Implications  of 
the  relationship  between  women  and  leisure  from  a  lifestyle  per- 
spective, and  an  analysis  of  the  changing  role  of  women  and 
changing  leisure  concepts  from  a  feminist  perspective.  Section 
1,  8:00,  Bialeschki;  Section  2,  9:40,  Henderson. 
FEMINISM  AND  POLITICAL  THEORY  (POL1 164)  (3).  Introduc- 
tions to  feminist  theory  and  its  implications  for  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  political  theory.  Topics:  Women  in  feminist  critiques  of  the 
western  political  tradition,  schools  of  feminist  political  theory.  Sec- 
tion 1,  8:00,  Leonard. 

PRACTICUM  IN  WOMEN'S  STUDIES  (2-4).  Prerequisites,  WMST 
50  or  WMST  169,  permission  of  Director.  Supervised  internship 
designed  to  provide  experience  working  in  organizations  con- 
cerned with  women's  issues.  Readings  and  paper  required.  Open 
to  Women's  Studies  majors  and  other  qualified  students.  Section 
1.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

INDEPENDENT  READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3).  Permission  of 
Director.  Intensive  reading/research  under  faculty  supervision, 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 


Telephone: 
962-3908 


FIRST  SESSION 
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resulting  in  written  report.  Open  to  Women's  Studies  majors  and 
other  qualified  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Section 
1.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

SECOND  SESSION 

WMST  24      SEX  AND  GENDER  IN  SOCIETY  (SOCI  24)  (3).  (See  description 

in  First  Session.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff. 
WMST  46       PHILOSOPHICAL  ISSUES  IN  FEMINISM  (PHIL  46)  (3).  (See 

description  in  First  Term.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Alward;  Section  2, 

1:00,  Meyer. 

WMST  190  PRACTICUM  IN  WOMEN'S  STUDIES  (2-4).  (See  description  in 
first  term.)  Section  1,  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

WMST  199  INDEPENDENT  READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  (3).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  first  term.)  Section  1.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  composed  of  all  the  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  that  confer  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate 
level  or  higher.  The  University  was  authorized  by  the  State  Constitution  in  1776, 
and  it  was  chartered  in  1789  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students  at  Chapel  Hill 
in  1795.  Thereafter,  beginning  in  the  latter-  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  established  and  supported  fifteen  other 
public  senior  institutions  in  keeping  with  Article  IX,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  which  provides  that  the  "General  Assembly  shall  main- 
tain a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly 
may  deem  wise." 

By  1969  The  University  of  North  Carolina  included  six  constituent  institutions, 
governed  by  a  single  Board  of  Trustees.  This  multicampus  University  had  its 
beginnings  in  legislation  enacted  in  1931  that  defined  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  include  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  at  Raleigh,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro. In  the  1960s  three  additional  campuses  were  added:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Beginning  in  1877,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  established  or 
acquired  ten  additional  separately  governed  state-supported  senior  institutions 
of  higher  education.  They  are:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  Uni- 
versity, Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Caro- 
lina University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  Then,  in  1971,  the  General 
Assembly  redefined  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  under  the  terms  of 
that  legislation  all  sixteen  public  senior  institutions  became  constituent  institu- 
tions of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  sixteen-campus  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  was  designated  the  Board  of  Governors  and  this  body 
is  by  law  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Board  of  Governors  consists 
of  thirty-two  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  charged  with 
"the  general  determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance 
of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
University  is  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  of  the  University  has  its  own  faculty  and  student 
body.  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  each  institution  is  the  chancellor,  and 
the  chancellors  are  responsible  to  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  also  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  thir- 
teen members:  eight  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  the  elected  president  of  the  student  body  ex  officio.  (The  School 
of  the  Arts  has  two  additional  ex  officio  trustees.)  The  principal  powers  of  these 
institutional  boards  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board 
of  Governors. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  INSTRUCTION, 
AND  RESEARCH 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SIXTEEN  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 

C.  D.  SPANGLER,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  D.H.L.,  LL.D.,  President 

RAYMOND  H.  DAWSON,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President— Academic  Affairs 

L.  FELIX  JOYNER,  A.B.,  Vice-President— Finance 

ROY  CARROLL,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President— Planning 

NATHAN  F.  SIMMS,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President— Student  Services 
and  Special  Programs 

JASPER  D.  MEMORY,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President— Research  and Pubiic  Service 

WYNDHAM  ROBERTSON,  A.B.,  Vice-President— Communications 

JAY  M.  ROBINSON,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Vice-President— Public  Affairs 

DAVID  G.  MARTIN,  JR.,  B.A.,  LLB.,  Secretary  of  the  University 

RICHARD  H.  ROBINSON,  JR.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the  President 

JOHN  W.  DUN  LOP,  B.A.,  Director,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Center  for 
Pubiic  Television 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


PAUL  HARDIN,  J.D,  Chancellor 
SUSAN  HAUGHTON  EHRINGHAUS,  J.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and 

Senior  University  Counsel 
DOUGLASS  HUNT  LL.B.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 
DAVID  D.  DILL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  for  Planning 
ROBERT  J.  CANNON,  Ph.D.,  Affirmative  Action  Officer 
DONALD  ARTHUR  BOULTON,  Ed.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs 

GARY  A.  EVANS,  B.A.,  Vice-Chancellor  for  Development  and  University  Relations 
HOWARD  GARLAND  HERSHEY,  JR.,  D.D.S.,  Vice-Chancellor  for  Health  Affairs 
and  Vice-Provost 

JOHN  DENNIS  O'CONNOR,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Provost 

JOHN  DOUGLAS  SWOFFORD,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Athletics 
HAROLD  GENE  WALLACE,  M.Div.,  Vice-Chancellor,  University  Affairs 
BEN  J.  TUCHI,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Business  and  Finance 
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THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 
OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Summer  School:  James  L.  Murphy,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Professional  Schools:  Frank  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Dean  (1990) 

Richard  R.  Cole,  Ph.D.,  Dean  (1991) 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:     Gillian  T.  Cell,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Divisions:  Fine  Arts  -  A.  Richard  Elam,  Jr,  Ph.D.,  (1990) 

Social  Sciences  -  Joseph  W.  Lowman,  Ph.D., 
(1991) 

Natural  Sciences  -  Jon  W.  Tolle,  Ph.D., 
(1991) 

Humanities  -  Joseph  M.  Flora,  Ph.D.,  (1992) 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

ELIE  MAYNARD  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Philosophy 
BARBARA  E.  AINSWORTH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 

Exercise,  and  Sport  Science 
ROBERT  C.  ALLEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and  l\/lotion  Pictures 
JOSEF  ANDERLE,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  History 
HAROLD  L.  ANDREWS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
JESSE  OSCAR  ANTHONY  III,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 
DENNIS  R.  APPLEYARD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
LAURENCE  G.  AVERY  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
ROBERT  A.  BAIN,  Ph.D.,  Bowman  and  Gordon  Gray  Professor  of  English 
J.  HUNTER  BALLEW,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
PATRICIA  BARNETT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 
RICHARD  JAY  BECKMAN,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 
LEANDRA  A.  BEDINI,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Leisure  Studies  and  Recreation 

Administration 

GERALD  DEAN  BELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
LISA  BENEDICT,  M.FA.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Art 

M.  DEBORAH  BIALESCHKI,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Leisure  Studies  and 

Recreation  Administration 
JOHN  E.  BILLING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport 

Science 

JOHN  R.  BITTNER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures 
RICHARD  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
MARGARET  A.  BLANCHARD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Journalism 
CHARLES  R  BLITCH,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics 
LINDA  BOWEN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
THOMAS  A.  BOWERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Journalism 
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RICHARD  A.  BRICE,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
CHARLES  V.  BRISCOE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
E.  WILLIS  BROOKS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
DUANE  BROWN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

MARY  ANN  BROWN,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Information  and 

Library  Science 
CLYDE  E.  BROWNING,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Georgraphy 
THOMAS  H.  BRYLAWSKI,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
RICHARD  R  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
MAURICE  M.  BURSEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
KENNETH  H.  BYNUM,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Biology 
PABLO  GIL  CASADO,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
DINO  S.  CERVIGNI,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Langauges 
WAYNE  A.  CHRISTIANSEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
JOSEPH  A.  CIMA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
FRED  M.  CLARK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
GEORGE  W.  CLOUD,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 
DENNIS  C.  COATES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
PETER  A.  COCLANIS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
ROBERT  A.  COHEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
JAMES  L.  COKE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
RICHARD  R.  COLE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Journalism 
PHILIP  COOKE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Work 
RICHARD  H.  COOP,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
DOROTHY  CORVINUS,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art 
ELLIOT  M.  CRAMER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
RICHARD  CRAMER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
GEORGE  B.  DANIEL,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
ROBERT  E.  DANIELS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
FLORIN  DAVID,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
BROOKS  DE  WETTER-SMITH,  D.M.A.,  Professor  of  Music 
JEAN  S.  DESAIX,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Biology 

ROBERT  B.  DESJARDINS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
PAT  DEVINE,  J.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Political  Science 
WILLIAM  C.  DICKISON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 
FRED  V.  DIERS,  B.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Information  and  Library  Science 
JACK  DONNELLY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
WILLIAM  E.  DUNSTAN  III,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  History 
KIAN  S.  DY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
DAVID  A.  ECKERMAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
A.  RICHARD  ELAM,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion 
Pictures 

JAN  J.  ELLIOTT,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Journalism 

DOUGLAS  ELVERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

SLAYTON  A.  EVANS,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

JOHN  D.  EYRE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography 

R  GEOFFREY  FEISS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology 

ALFRED  J.  FIELD,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

W.  MILES  FLETCHER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
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JOSEPH  M.  FLORA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

JOHN  W.  FLORIN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

DIRK  FRANKENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  l\/larine  Sciences 

NINA  M.  FURRY,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages 

JAMES  GADSON,  M.FA.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

JOHN  R  GALASSI,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

EDWARD  M.  GALLIGAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

JEAN-LOUIS  GARIEPY,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

WILBERT  M.  GESLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

DARRYL  J.  GLESS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

ARTHUR  H.  GOLDSMITH,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Economics 

SUE  E.  GOODMAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

BETH  GRABOWSKI,  M.RA.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

ROBERT  C.  GRAHAM,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

PHILIP  R  GURA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

ROBERT  J.  GWYN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion 
Pictures 

ANTHONY  C.  HACKNEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exer- 
cise, and  Sport  Science 

I.  R.  STIRLING  HAIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

ROBERT  L.  HAIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

FRED  HALL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

CHARLES  J.  HARDY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exer- 
cise, and  Sport  Science 

WILLIAM  R.  HARMON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

HOWARD  M.  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

JONATHAN  HARTLYN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

ANNE  HASTINGS,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

ARTHUR  J.  HAWLEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

MARK  E.  HAY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences 

JOHN  M.  HEADLEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

AUDREY  L.  HEINING-BOYNTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 
Romance  Languages 

KARLA  A.  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Leisure  Studies  and  Rec- 
reation Administration 

R.  STERLING  HENNIS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

THOMAS  E.  HILL,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

KENNETH  HOGLUND,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

PAUL  B.  HOUNSHELL,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

ARTHUR  L.  HOUSMAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

G.  DAVID  HUGHES,  Ph.D.,  Burlington  Industries  Professor  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration 

RONALD  W.  HYATT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport 
Science 

RICHARD  R  HYDELL,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

CHESTER  A.  INSKO,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

RICHARD  C.  JARNIGAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

KURT  JENNE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Government 
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DORIS  U.  JENNINGS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport 
Science 

DONALD  C.  JICHA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
NORRIS  B.  JOHNSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
ANNE  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion 
Pictures 

J.  MORGAN  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

JOHN  F.  KASSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

JOY  S.  KASSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  Studies 

DOUGLAS  G.  KELLY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 

RITCHIE  D.  KENDALL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

GORHAM  A.  KIN  DEM,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures 

J.  KIMBALL  KING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

KATHRYN  KING,  M.Ed.,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 

RICHARD  A.  KING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

RICHARD  KINNAIRD,  M.F.A.,  Professor  of  Art 

ROBERT  G.  KIRKPATRICK,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

THOMAS  R.  KOCHTANEK,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Information 

and  Library  Science 
RICHARD  J.  KOPEC,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography 
RUDOLPH  J.  KREMER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music 
HENRY  LANDSBERGER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
HAROLD  Q.  LANGENDERFER,  D.B.A.,  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  Professor  of 

Accounting 

VALARIE  ANNE  LAUDER,  A.A.,  Lecturer  in  Journalism 
ROBERT  H.  LEE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
STEPHEN  LEONARD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
MICHAEL  LIENESCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
DAVID  L.  LILLIE,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

WILLIAM  F.  LITTLE,  Ph.D.,  University  Distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry 

DOUGLAS  C.  LONG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

EUGENE  R.  LONG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology 

ANTHONY  G.  LORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

ROBERT  LOSEE,  Ph.D. ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Information  and  Library  Science 

ROGER  W.  LOTCHIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

DAVID  LOWERY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

JOSEPH  C.  LOWMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

BOBBIE  B.  LUBKER,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

RALEIGH  C.  MANN,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

ARTHUR  MARKS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art 

GARY  MARKS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

HENRY  E.  MATTOX,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  History 

W.  JAMES  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

DAVID  McFARLAND,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

TIMOTHY  McKEOWN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

TIMOTHY  J.  McMillan,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  African  Studies 

ROBERT  G.  McMURRAY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 

Exercise,  and  Sport  Science 
WILLIAM  A.  McQueen  III,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
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MELINDA  S.  MEADE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography 

JUDITH  L.  MEECE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

ANCEL  C.  MEWBORN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  l\Aathematics 

LEE  E.  MEYER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Leisure  Studies  and  Recreation 

Administration 
ROBERT  M.  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
JERRY  L.  MILLS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
DONALD  W.  MISCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
EDWARD  D.  MONTGOMERY,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages 

FREDERICK  O.  MUELLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exercise, 

and  Sport  Science 
STANLEY  MUNSAT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

DEBRA  J.  C.  MURRAY,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport 
Science 

LISA  L.  NANNEY,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  American  Studies 
C.  LOUISE  NELSON,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics 
GARY  NELSON,  D.S.W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
JOHN  K.  NELSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

BOYD  LEE  NEWNAM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exer- 
cise, and  Sport  Science 
JERRY  NOE,  M.F.A.,  Professor  of  Art 

JULIUS  E.  NYANG'ORO,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  African  Studies 
PHILLIP  O'CONNELL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
PATRICK  R  O'NEILL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
JEFFREY  OBLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
DONALD  L.  OEHLER,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
THOMAS  J.  ORSAGH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
CATHY  LEE  PACKER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 
HANS  W.  PAERL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  fJlarine  Sciences 
COLIN  A.  PALMER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies  and  History 
WILLIAM  S.  PALMER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
WILLIAM  R.  PARKE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
DANIEL  W.  PATTERSON,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  English 
WILLIAM  J.  PECK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
ROSA  PERELMUTER  PEREZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages 

CHARLES  H.  PETERSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences 

JOHN  A.  PFALTZGRAFF,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

RICHARD  C.  PHILLIPS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

FRANCIS  PLEASANTS,  JR.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exercise, 

and  Sport  Science 
GERALD  J.  POSTEMA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
WILLIAM  E.  PRENTICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 

Exercise,  and  Sport  Science 
ENNIO  RAO,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
SETH  R.  REICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
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DONALD  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

MICHAEL  RICHARDS,  M.RA.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Poiiticai  Science 

RICHARD  J.  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Poiiticai  Science 

JACK  RICHMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociai  Worl< 

SUSANNA  RINEHART,  M.F.A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

HOWARD  ROCKNESS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Accounting 

MICHAEL  ROLLERI,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art 

LAWRENCE  B.  ROSENFELD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speecti  Communication 

SUSAN  DENTE  ROSS,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Journalism 

LAWRENCE  G.  ROWAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ptiysics 

ROBERT  RUPEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Poiiticai  Science 

RICHARD  D.  RUST,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Engiisti 

MARVIN  SALTZMAN,  M.FA.,  Professor  of  Art 

ALLEN  V.  R.  SCHIANO,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

GEORGE  SCHLESINGER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pfiiiosopfiy 

BRIAN  B.  SCHMIDT,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Religious  Studies 

DIETRICH  SCHROEER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pliysics 

DALE  H.  SCHUNK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

DANIEL  SEGAL,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Biology 

JOHN  E.  SEMONCHE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

H.  DOUGLAS  SESSOMS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Leisure  Studies  and  Recreation 
Administration 

GLENN  R.  SHARFMAN,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  History 
DONALD  LEWIS  SHAW,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Journalism 
PEGGY  R  SHEPPARD,  M.S.W.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Social  Work 
MARY  SHERIFF,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 
CAROL  L.  SHERMAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
EDGAR  W.  SHIELDS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exer- 
cise, and  Sport  Science 
JAMES  HAMPTON  SHUMAKER,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 
JOHN  M.  SILVA,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and 
Sport  Science 

RICHARD  H.  SIMPSON,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures 
CRAIG  A.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 
PETER  M.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
WALTER  LAWS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Statistics 
WILLIAM  W.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  (Mathematics 
RICHARD  A.  SMYTH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
THOMAS  N.  SORRELL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
DIXIE  LEE  SPIEGEL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
DONALD  STANFORD,  J.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration 

BARBARA  STENROSS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology 
VINCAS  STEPONAITIS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
ROBERT  L.  STEVENSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Journalism 
ALAN  E.  STIVEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 

SONJA  H.  STONE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 
DULCIE  STRAUGHAN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Journalism 
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ALBRECHT  B.  STRAUSS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

GARY  B.  STUCK,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

THOMAS  A.  STUMPF,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Englisfi 

TERRY  C.  SULLIVAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

JOHN  MATTHEW  SWEENEY,  M.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

JUNIUS  TERRELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Accounting 

FRED  C.  THOMSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

HELEN  TIBBO,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Information  and  Library  Science 
ROLLIE  TILLMAN,  JR.,  D.B.A.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
O.  BYRNE  TINNEY,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages 
XAVIER  TOUBES,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 
MARIA  TSIAPERA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Linguistics 
JOAN  F.  TURNER,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages 
MARIAN  TURNER,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art 
PETER  UHLENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
JOHN  ULMSCHNEIDER,  M.S.,  Visisting  Lecturer  in  Information  and  Library 
Science 

GERALD  UNKS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
HENDRIK  VAN  DAM,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

HARRY  VAN  DER  LINDEN,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
ROBERT  D.  VANCE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
FREDERICK  W.  VOGLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
THOMAS  A.  WARBURTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music 
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APPENDIX  A 


RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES^ 

The  following  sections  summarize  Important  aspects  of  the  residency  law.  A  complete  explanation 
of  the  Statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  Statute  is  contained  In  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public 
Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for 
Tuition  Purposes.  This  Manual  and  other  information  concerning  the  application  of  this  law  are  available 
for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  Manual  are  also  on  reserve 
at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  In  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Library.  All  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Statute  and  the 
Manual. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement  as  to  his  or  her  length  of  residence 
in  North  Carolina.  A  person  who  qualifies  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  under  North  Carolina 
law  pays  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  a  nonresident.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must 
have  been  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  term  for  which  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  student  must  also 
establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes 
of  maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence 
incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education.  "Domicile"  means  one's  permanent  home 
of  indefinite  duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode;  it  is  synonymous  with  "legal 
residence"  and  is  established  by  being  physically  present  in  a  place  with  the  concurrent  intent  to  make 
that  place  a  domicile.  To  determine  an  individual's  intent,  the  University  evaluates  his  or  her  objectively 
verifiable  conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her  state  of  mind. 


Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  Initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permitted  to  re-enroll  following 
an  absence  from  the  institutional  program  which  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is 
classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior 
to  actual  matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a  current  and  final  determination  of  the  student's  residence 
prior  to  matriculation,  the  student  Is  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  Institution  will 
thereafter  reach  a  final  determination  of  the  student's  residence  status.  Unless  a  person  supplies 
enough  information  to  allow  the  admissions  officer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for  tuition  pur- 
poses, the  person  will  be  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  A  residence  classification  once 
assigned  (and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process  invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with 
a  corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  established  primary 
divisions  of  the  academic  calendar 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher 
education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to  which 
he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 
The  residence  classification  of  a  student  by  one  institution  is  not  binding  on  another  institution.  The 
North  Carolina  institutions  of  higher  education  will  assist  each  other  by  supplying  residency  information 
and  classification  records  concerning  a  student  to  another  classifying  institution  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the  same  institution  (e.g.,  from  an  under- 
graduate to  a  graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not  construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  institution 
to  another  and  thus  does  not  by  itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected  student 
requests  a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse  of  more 
than  one  quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 


iThe  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §116-143.1,  (ii)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification 
for  Tuition  Purposes,  Revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification 
of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 
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Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students.  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in 
doubt  concerning  his  or  her  residence  status  bears  the  responsibility  for  securing  a  ruling  by  completing 
an  application  for  resident  status  and  filing  it  with  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who,  due  to 
subsequent  events,  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state 
or  the  reverse,  has  the  responsibility  of  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  these  circum- 
stances in  writing.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information  regarding  residence  constitutes 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  application  for  resident  status  from  his  or  her  admis- 
sions office.  Applicants  for  admission  who  claim  eligibility  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  customarily  com- 
plete a  two-page  residency  application  as  a  part  of  the  admissions  application  packet.  Some  applicants 
for  admission  will  thereafter  be  required  to  complete  a  further,  four-page,  residency  application.  Enrolled 
students  seeking  a  change  from  nonresident  to  resident  status  are  required  to  complete  a  four-page 
residency  application.  All  applications  for  resident  status  must  be  filed  with  the  proper  admissions 
office  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  last 
day  of  the  final  examination  period  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may  receive  a  letter  from  his  or  her  admissions 
office  requesting  more  information  in  connection  with  that  application.  When  a  student  receives  such 
a  request  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  classification  is  sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to 
that  request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student  receives  the  request 
for  supplemental  information  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply  the  requested 
information  within  three  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  information 
within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  student's  nonresident  classification 
unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for  admission  to  file  a  residency  application,  or 
respond  to  a  request  for  more  information,  more  quickly  when  residence  status  is  a  factor  in  the  admis- 
sions decision. 

The  pamphlet  "Information  About  Resident  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes"  contains  more  details  about 
the  residency  application  process  and  is  available  at  all  admissions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting 
falsified  residentiary  information  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residentiary  information,  the  student's 
application  for  in-state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution  may  re-examine  any  application 
suspected  of  being  fraudulent  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  student's  residence  status  retroactively 
to  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  respect  to  which  the  student  originally  made  the  fraudulent  application. 
If  this  occurs  the  student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled  terms  intervening 
between  the  fraudulent  application  and  its  discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsification  of  responses  on 
a  resident  status  application  may  subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  consequences,  including  dismissal 
from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  A  person  has  the  burden  of  establishing 
facts  which  justify  his  or  her  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  balancing  of  all  the 
evidence  must  produce  a  preponderance  of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence. 
Under  the  Statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled  initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning 
points  which  are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or  court-appointed  guardian  in 
the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  person  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has 
lived  in  this  state  the  five  consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or  re-registering.  To  overcome 
this  prima  facie  showing  of  nonresidence,  a  person  must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she 
is  a  North  Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the  parents'  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person's  parents  are  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina  under  the  Statute, 
this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina. 
This  prima  facie  showing  may  also  be  overcome  by  other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  a 
person  has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence 
rule  cannot  and  does  not  apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification.  If  a  student,  who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresi- 
dent for  tuition  purposes,  receives  an  erroneous  written  notice  from  an  institutional  officer  identifying 
the  student  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of-state 
tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning  before  the  classifying  institution  notifies  the  student 
that  the  prior  notice  was  erroneous. 
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Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition 
purposes  and,  thereafter,  his  or  her  state  of  legal  residence  changes  while  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in 
a  North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education,  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  during 
which  the  student  is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  despite  the  fact  that  the  student  is  no 
longer  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident.  This  grace  period  extends  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  change  in  legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve-month  period  ends  during  a  semester 
or  academic  term  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  the  grace  period  extends  also  to  the  end  of  that 
semester  or  academic  term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed  twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence 
may  be  shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly 
classified  a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and  rees- 
tablished North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after  abandoning  it.  Interested  persons  should 
consult  their  admissions  offices  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  to 
qualify  under  this  section. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be 
in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen 
worl<ing  days  after  the  student  receives  notice  of  the  classification  decision.  The  appeal  is  transmitted 
to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  Committee  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on 
request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee. 
Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in 
writing  of  that  fact  (within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  Committee's  decision)  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the 
State  Residence  Committee. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal 
is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  a  nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays 
the  nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing,  he  or 
she  pays  the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  appeal. 


Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific  Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  U.S.,  or  who  hold  a  visa  which  will  permit  eventual 
permanent  residence  in  the  U.S.,  are  subject  to  the  same  considerations  with  respect  to  determination 
of  legal  residence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  U.S.  under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part 
upon  intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 
An  alien  abiding  in  the  U.S.  under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  which  is  so  restricted  as  to  be  fundamen- 
tally incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona  fide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C, 
D,  and  M  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also  allow  an  alien  to  be  considered  for 
in-state  tuition  status.  For  more  details  aliens  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  and  the  Manual. 
Aliens  must  file  a  Residence  Status  Supplemental  Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally  required 
of  applicants  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is  determined  by  reference 
to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage 
to  a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in 
North  Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  North 
Carolina,  to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage 
and  the  place  of  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered 
in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  fundamental  statutory  requirement  that 
he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  resident 
status  is  sought,  the  second  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied 
derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  person's 
spouse,  if  the  spouse  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the  Federal  government  is  not  necessarily 
affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassignment  out  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile 
by  the  usual  requirements  of  residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident 
status  solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Under  the  common 
law,  a  minor  child  whose  parents  are  not  divorced  or  legally  separated  is  presumed  to  have  the  domicile 
of  his  or  her  father.  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  mother  and  father  have  separate  domiciles  anof  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  child  can 
fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her  domicile  from  the  mother.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile 
of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  domicile 
of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been 
granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she 
lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  of 
the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  If  the  minor  lives  for  part  of  the  year  with  each 
parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  minor's  domicile  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the 
father.  These  common  law  presumptions  control  even  if  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five 
years  as  set  forth  above  in  Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence,  subsection  a. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are  three  exceptions  to  the  above 
provisions: 

1.  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise  living  apart  and  one  parent  is  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when  that  parent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim, 
the  minor  as  a  dependent  on  the  North  Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed 
to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any  judicially  determined 
custody  award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

If,  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  a  person  would  have  been  deemed  to  be 
a  North  Carolina  legal  resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or  she  achieves  majority  before  enrolling 
in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  provision 
if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  manner  consis- 
tent with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education 
not  later  than  the  fall  academic  term  next  following  completion  of  education  prerequisite 
to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If,  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term,  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for 
five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative  (other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if  the  adult  relative,  during  those  years,  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto 
guardian  of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  under  this  provision  immediately 
prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  upon  becoming  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  to 
be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months'  duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circumstances  the  person  may  be  treated  by 
the  law  as  being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her  parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood 
for  legal  purposes.  If  the  minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen. 
Stat.  §7A-717,  et  seq.,  he  or  she  is  emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present  purposes,  of  such 
emancipation  is  that  the  affected  person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  indepen- 
dent of  that  of  the  parents;  it  remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domicile  has, 
in  fact,  been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile  of  prisoners.  For  more  information, 
persons  to  whom  these  provisions  may  apply  should  consult  the  Manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  classified  residents  for  tuition 
purposes  should  be  aware  that  the  processing  of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  that  applications  for  classification  should  not  be  delayed  until  registration,  when  the  number 
of  applications  makes  accelerated  handling  impossible. 
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MILITARY  TUITION  BENEFITi 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services,  and  their  dependent  relatives,  who  are  not  residents 
for  tuition  purposes  may  become  eligible  to  be  charged  less  than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate 
under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat,  §116-143.3,  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision.  Any  person  seeking  the  military 
tuition  benefit  must  qualify  for  admission  to  UNC-CH  and  must  file  an  application  for  the  benefit  with 
his  or  her  admissions  office  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  he  or  she  initially 
seeks  the  benefit.  To  remain  eligible  to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or  she  must  file  another 
application  for  the  benefit  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled 
in  each  academic  year.  The  burden  of  proving  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  lies  with  the 
applicant  for  the  benefit,  and  the  application  and  all  required  supporting  affidavits  must  be  complete 
and  in  proper  order  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  in  question.  Because  of  the  time  involved 
in  securing  the  necessary  affidavits  from  the  appropriate  military  authorities,  prospective  applicants 
for  the  military  tuition  benefit  are  urged  to  secure  application  forms  from  their  admissions  offices  and 
begin  the  application  process  several  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  they 
seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible  members  of  the  Armed  Services  pay  a 
rate  of  tuition  computed  by  applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  amount 
of  money  payable  by  their  Service  employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution  by  reason  of  their  enrollment. 
Application  of  the  statutory  formula  yields  the  following  results:  if  the  service  member's  education 
is  being  fully  funded  by  the  Service  employer,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition; 
if  the  member's  education  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her  Service  employer,  he  or  she  pays  an 
amount  equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if  the  Service  employer  is  providing  partial  educational  funding, 
the  amount  of  tuition  owed  depends  on  the  amount  of  funding  contributed  by  the  Service  employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  individual  must 

a.  be  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  Navy, 
North  Carolina  National  Guard,  or  a  reserve  component  of  one  of  these  services;  and 

b.  be  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  military  duty  which  is  performed  at  or 
from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service  Members.  If  the  service  member  meets  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  above,  his  or  her  dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible  to  pay  the  in-state  tuition  rate 
if  they  share  the  service  member's  North  Carolina  abode;  if  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  if  applicable;  and  if  they  qualify  as  military  dependents  of  the  service 
member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in  North  Carolina  or  is  involuntarily  absent  from 
the  state  on  military  orders  (other  than  absences  on  routine  maneuvers  and  temporary  assignments), 
he  or  she  is  deemed  to  have  moved  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative 
of  a  service  member  has  become  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  and,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  term  of  eligibility,  the  service  member  moves  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina,  the  dependent 
relative  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the  remainder  of  that  academic 
year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester  through  the  last  day 
of  exams  of  the  following  summer  session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision  (including  an  explanation  of  the 
formula  used  to  compute  the  tuition  rate  for  service  members),  a  complete  list  of  categories  of  persons 
who  are  considered  "dependent  relatives"  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition 
benefit,  and  information  about  the  registration  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  applicants 
should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended  September  1985).  This 
Manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University  Copies  of  the  Manual 
are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room 
of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 


iThe  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §116-143.3,  (ii)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification 
for  Tuition  Purposes,  Revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification 
of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes  and  Determination  of  Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military  Tuition  Benefit. 
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Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  an  eligibility 
determination  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must 
be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice 
of  the  eligibility  determination.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that 
officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  Committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified 
of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice 
in  writing  of  that  fact  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
of  the  Committee's  decision.  The  Chairman  will  promptly  process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the 
State  Residence  Committee. 


THE  FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY  ACT 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  personally 
identifiable  information  may  not  be  released  from  a  student's  education  records  without  his  or  her 
prior  written  consent.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  set  out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the  FERPA 
policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-CH  will  disclose  personally  identifiable  information  from  the  education  records  of  a  student, 
without  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which 
the  student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll.  UNC-CH  will  also  disclose  personally  identifiable  information 
from  an  enrolled  student's  education  records,  without  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to  officials 
of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student  is  contemporaneously  enrolled. 

UNC-CH  also  makes  public  certain  information  that  has  been  designated  as  "directory  information": 
the  student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and  place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  class, 
enrollment  status  (full-time,  half-time,  or  part-time),  participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and 
sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards 
received,  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student. 
Examples  of  ways  in  which  some  of  this  information  is  made  public  include:  names  of  students  who 
receive  honors  and  awards,  who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who  are  members  of  athletic 
teams.  The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the  names  of  degree  recipients.  The  University 
also  publishes  the  Campus  Directory  annually,  and  some  professional  and  graduate  student  groups 
publish  directories  of  students  in  their  departments  or  schools. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  "directory  information"  made  public  without  their  prior 
consent,  must  send  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  (CB#  2100, 105  Hanes  Hall,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill)  a  signed  and  dated  notice  specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  published. 
To  ensure  that  a  listing  for  the  student  will  not  appear  in  the  Campus  Directory,  this  notice  must  be 
received  by  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester 
or  session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of  reenrollment.  Such  a  notice  will  be  honored  until 
the  student  graduates,  ceases  to  attend,  or  withdraws  from  the  University  unless  the  student  notifies 
the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  to  the  contrary  in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  "education  records"  as  defined  in  the  FERPA  regulations. 
They  may  not  inspect  financial  records  and  statements  of  their  parents;  confidential  letters  of  recom- 
mendation placed  in  their  education  records  before  January  1, 1975  (with  some  exceptions);  or  confiden- 
tial letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records  after  January  1,  1975,  if  they  have 
waived  their  rights  to  inspect  and  review  such  letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her  education  records  is  inaccurate  or  misleading 
or  violates  his  or  her  privacy  or  other  rights  may  request  that  the  institution  amend  the  records,  and, 
if  the  request  is  denied,  he  or  she  has  the  right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after  the  hearing,  the  institution  decides 
that  the  information  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  privacy  or  other  rights,  the  student 
has  a  right  to  place  a  statement  in  those  records  commenting  on  the  information  in  question  or  giving 
the  student's  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  institutional  decision.  The  student  may  also  place  such 
a  statement  in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu  of  requesting  a  hearing.  Complaints  alleging  violations  of 
FERPA  rights  may  also  be  filed  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  (CB#  9150,  01  South  Building).  The  text  of  FERPA  and  its  regulations  and  the  University's 
FERPA  policy  are  also  available  for  inspection  in  01  South  Building. 
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FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge,  bomb,  grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie 
knife,  dirl<,  dagger,  slingshot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade  knife,  blackjack,  metallic  knuckles,  or  any  other 
weapons  of  like  kind  upon  any  University  campus  or  in  any  University  owned  or  operated  facility  is 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  University  policy.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  may  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Campus  Code. 

IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

Effective  July  1,  1986,  North  Carolina  State  law  requires  that  no  person  shall  attend  a  college  or 
university  in  North  Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immunization  indicating  that  the  person  has  received 
the  immunizations  required  by  the  law  is  presented  to  the  college  or  university  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  matriculation.  Students  enrolled  at  UNC-CH  on  July  1, 1986  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-CH  Medical  History  Form  containing  the  certificate  of  immunization  is  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  UNC-CH  Student  Health  Service  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  registration  date,  the  University  shall 
present  a  notice  of  deficiency  to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have  30  calendar  days  from  the  first 
day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required  immunizations.  Those  persons  who  have  not  complied  with 
the  immunization  requirements  by  the  end  of  30  calendar  days  will  be  administratively  withdrawn  from 
the  University. 

DRUG  POLICY 

Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  are  responsible,  as  citizens,  for  knowing  about  and  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
North  Carolina  law  that  make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufacture  those  drugs  designated 
collectively  as  "controlled  substances"  in  Article  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes. 
Any  member  of  the  University  community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution  and 
punishment  by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary  proceedings  by  the  University.  Also,  recent  federal 
legislation  requires,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  that  any  faculty  or  staff  member  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  a  federal  grant  or  contract  must  abide  by  the  University's  Drug  Policy  and  must  notify 
his  or  her  dean,  director,  or  department  chair  of  any  criminal  drug  statute  conviction  for  a  violation 
occurring  in  the  work  place  not  later  than  five  days  after  the  conviction. 

Disciplinary  proceedings  against  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  will 
be  initiated  when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to  affect  the  University's  interests.  Penalties  will  be 
imposed  for  violation  of  the  policies  of  the  University  only  in  accordance  with  procedural  safeguards 
applicable  to  disciplinary  actions  against  students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other 
employees.  The  penalties  that  may  be  imposed  range  from  written  warnings  with  probationary  status 
to  expulsions  from  enrollment  and  discharges  from  employment. 

Every  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  and  other  employee  of  the  University  is  responsible 
for  being  familiar  with  and  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Copies  of  the  full  text  of  that  policy  are  available  from  your  dean,  director,  or  depart- 
ment chair,  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  or  the  Employee  Relations  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity Personnel  Department. 
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APPENDIX  B:  CAMPUS  INFORMATION 

Classroom  Building  Abbreviations 


These  abbreviations  are  used  on  registration  forms  and  class  cards  to  indicate  the  building 
in  which  a  course  is  taught. 


***AB 

Ahprnpthv 

LU 

IJ/ttrad  L ihrarv  ^Hnu^p^ 

AC 

Arkland 

MA 

Manning 

*AH 

Allied  Health 

MD 

MacNider 

**AL 

Alumni 

ML 

Mofphpad  Laboratorv 

IVIV^I  wl  I^CAU    ^GL>-J\JI  div^i  y 

AR 

Hanes  Art  Center 

MO 

Morehead  Observatory 

'***BA 

Battle 

MT 

Mitchell 

***BE 

Beard  (Pharmacy) 

**MU 

Murphey 

BH 

Berryhill 

**NA 

Naval  ROTC  Armory 

**BI 

Bingham 

NC 

New  Carroll 

BR 

Biological  Sci  Res  Center 

**NE 

New  East 

'***CW 

Caldwell 

***NV\/ 

New  West 

CG 

Carmirhapl  Gvmna^ium 

^/ai  1 1 1 1  wi  1       1  \ji  villi  idwi  u  1 1 1 

**0C 

Old  Consolidated  fSOWO^ 

CN 

Carrington  Hall 

PG 

Paul  Green  Theatre 

CR 

Carrnjl  /arrPQ^  thru  NC^ 

PE 

PpahnH\/ 

**CC- 

Cha^p  Cafpfpria 

Vi/I  IwAww   ^yv&lwiwi  Id 

PS 

Ppr^on 

1    wl  wwl  1 

CS 

Clin  Sci  (Burnett-Womack) 

**PH 

Phillips 

CO 

Coker 

PA 

Plr^nptr^riiim 

1   lai  iwicii  luiii 

DA 

Davie 

***PT 

Playmaker's  Theatre 

DN 

Dental  (Brauer  Hall) 

Pre-Clinic  Ed  (BB  Bid) 

DE 

Dey  Hall 

RO 

Rosenau  (Public  Health) 

FL 

Faculty  Lab  Office  BIdg 

SA 

Saunders 

FG 

Fetzer  Gymnasium 

****SM 

Smith 

*GA 

Gardnpr 

v^ai  \JM  iwi 

SN 

Sittpr^nn 

Ol llwl  Owl  1 

*GR 

Gerrard 

**ST 

Steele 

***GM 

Graham  Memorial 

SU 

Student  Union 

GL 

Greenlaw 

**SW 

Swain  Hall 

HM 

Hamilton  Hall 

SB 

Swing  Building 

HN 

Hanes 

VE 

Venable  Hall 

HR 

Henderson  Res  College 

VW 

Va  n-  H  ec  ke-Wettac  h 

'***HK 

Hickerson  House 

*WB 

Wing  B  (Med  School) 

**HI 

Hill 

""WC 

Wing  C  (Med  School) 

HP 

Hospital,  NC  Memorial 

****VVD 

Wing  D  (Med  School) 

'***H0 

Howell 

WE 

Wing  E  (Med  School) 

KL 

Kenan  Laboratories 

Wl 

Wilson 

LA 

Art  Laboratory 

****wo 

Women's  Gym 

LD 

Library  (Davis) 

WG 

Woollen  Gym 

LE 

Lenoir 

****YC 

YMCA  Building 

LG 

Library  (Wilson) 

(Blank)— Building  Accessible 
*  Building  Accessible,  but  toilets  not  accessible 
**  Building  Presently  Accessible,  but  not  to  upper  floors 

***  Building  Presently  Accessible  only  with  assistance  (one  step  or  multiple  steps  widely 

separated.) 
****  Building  Presently  Not  Accessible 
(+)  =  Bullitt  Brinkhous  Building 
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DEPARTMENTS  AND  LOCATIONS 


Department/Abbreviation 

Afro-American/African  Studies  (AFAM/AFRI) 
American  Studies  (AMER) 
Anthropology  (ANTH) 
Art  (ART) 


Location 

401  Alumni  Hall 
227  Greenlaw 
313A  Alumni 
101  Hanes  Art  Center 


Biology  (BIOL) 
Business  School  (BUSI) 
Chemistry  (CHEM) 
Classics  (CLAS) 


202  Coker  Hall 
109  Carroll  Hall 

203  Venable  Hall 
212  Murphey  Hall 


Computer  Science  (COMP) 
Dramatic  Art  (DRAM) 
Economics  (ECON) 

Education  (EDCI,  EDFO,  EDSR  EDUC) 


341  Sitterson 
104  Graham  Memorial 
107  Gardner  Hall 
103  Peabody  Hall 


English  (ENGL) 
Geography  (GEOG) 
Geology  (GEOL) 
German  (GERM) 


210  Greenlaw 
203  Saunders  Hall 
007  Mitchell  Hall 
438  Dey  Hall 


History  (HIST) 

Information  and  Library  Science  (LIBS) 
Journalism  (JOUR) 

Leisure  Studies  &  Recr  Admin  (LSRA) 


556  Hamilton  Hall 
100  Manning  Hall 
100  Howell  Hall 
100  Evergreen  House 


Linguistics  (LING) 
Marine  Sciences  (MASC) 
Mathematics  (MATH) 
Music  (MUSC) 


318  Dey  Hall 
12-5  Venable  Hall 
331  Phillips  Hall 
104  Hill  Hall 


Philosophy  (PHIL) 

Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport  Science 

(PHYE,  PHYA) 
Physics  &  Astronomy  (PHYS,  ASTR) 
Political  Science  (POLI) 


101A  Caldwell  Hall 
468A  Fetzer  Gym 

278  Phillips  Hall 
3rd  Floor  Hamilton 


Psychology  (PSYC) 

Radio,  Television  and  Motion  Pictures  (RTVM) 
Religious  Studies  (RELI) 

Romance  Languages  (FREN,  ITAL,  PORT,  SPAN) 


205  Dey  Hall 
200A  Swain  Hall 
101  Saunders  Hall 
238  Dey  Hall 


Slavic  Languages  (CHIN,  RUSS) 
Social  Work  (SOWO) 
Sociology  (SOCI) 


423  Dey  Hall 

223  East  Franklin  St. 

155  Hamilton  Hall 


Speech  Communication  (SPCN) 
Statistics  (STAT) 
Women's  Studies  (WMST) 


115  Bingham  Hall 
322  Phillips  Hall 
009  Caldwell  Hall 
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EAST    FRANKLIN  STREET 


Dl  [commercial 
n  BUILDING 


MAP 

NAME  REFERENCE 

Bynum  Hall    4 

Hanes  Hall  3 

Visitor  Parking   2 

Pettigrew  Hall    1 


Student  Union    5 

Fetzer  Gym    6 

FOOD  SERVICE 

LENOIR    F 
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\ME  MAP 

REFERENCE 

^  ernethy  (Extension  Division)    G-5 

i<land  Museum    G-4 

imni  Hall 

y    (Anthropology,  Archaeology)  J-5 

\   Classrooms  G-4 

ttle  Hall  (Personnel, 

:^    Social  Work)   1-4 

II  Tower— Morehead-Patterson    1-9 

iigham  Hall  (Speech,  English)   1-7 

shamer  Baseball  Stadium  L-12 

wman  Gray  Swimming  Pool 

^   (in  Woollen  Gym)   K-9 

num  Hall  (Cashier,  Graduate 

^   School,  Research  Administration)  J-6 


Idwell  Hall  (Philosophy)  J-6 

rmichael  Auditorium    L-9 

rolina  Inn  F-6 

rr  (University  Housing  Offices)  J-6 

rroll  Hall  (Business  School)   H-7 


)   ase  Hall  (AFROTC,  Health  Services 

Research  Center,  Student  Union)  J-13 

emistry  Labs  H-8 

^  ker  Hall  (Botany)  H-8 

mputer  Science  Building  G-6 

^  vie  Hall  (Psychology)  J-5 

/  lyHall 

/  (Modern  Foreign  Language)  H-7 

/  zer  Field  L-10 

1:;  zer  Gymnasium    K-9 

'r  rdner  Hall  (Economics)  H-7 

'  j  ^ham  Memorial  (Dramatic  Art)  J-4 

benhouse   K-5 

J  senlaw  Hall  (English)  J-7 

I  milton  Hall  (History,  Political  Science, 

1 1   Sociology,  Campus  Mail  Center)  J-7 

I    nes  Hall  (Career  Planning  &  Placement, 

Records  and  Registration)   H-6 

jj  ;kerson  House  (Urban  and 

jj|  Regional  Studies)    L-4 

)  Hall  Annex  (Music)  H-4 

I  Hall  (Music)  H-5 

I  well  Hall  (Journalism)  J-5 

y  loor  Track  M-10 

ramural  Fields   M-9,  K-13 

nan  Field  House  J-11 

nan  Laboratories  (Chemistry)  H-8 

^  nan  Stadium    1-10 

ssing  Swimming  Pool    K-10 

N  School— Van  Hecke-Wettach  M-11 

N  loir  Hall 

(Food  Service)    J-7 


Morehead  Planetarium    J-4 

Murphey  Hall  (Classics)  J-7 

Nash  Hall 

(Testing  &  Guidance  Services)  E-7 

Naval  ROTC  Armory  G-7 

Navy  Field  L-11 

New  East  Hall  (City  Planning)  J-5 

Old  Administration  Building 

(Social  Work)   J-3 

Old  Well    1-5 

Paul  Green  Theatre    N-8 

Peabody  Hall  (Education)  G-6 

Person  Hall  (Music)  H-5 

Pettigrew  Hall  (SUMMER  SCHOOL)  1-4 

Phillips  Hall 

(Mathematics,  Physics/Astronomy, 

Statistics,  Computation  Center)   H-6 

Phillips  Hall  Annex  (Reading  Clinic, 

Office  Machine  Repair)    H-6 

Playmakers  Theater   i-6 

Police,  Security  Services  Building   1-13 

Saunders  Hall  (Geography,  Religion)  J-6 

Scuttlebutt  (Snack  Bar)    G-5 

Security  Services  BIdg.  (Parking  Permits, 

Police)    1-13 

Sitterson  Hall    G-6 

Smith  Center    K-10 

Smith  Hall  (Operations  Research)   H-5 

South  Building  (Administration)   1-6 

Steele  Building  (Student  Affairs, 

General  College,  Arts  & 

Sciences  Advisors)   1-6 

Student  Stores— Daniels  Building  J-8 

Student  Union— Frank  Porter  Graham  K-8 

Swain  Hall  (Radio,  Television,  and  Motion 

Pictures,  WUNC,  Photo  Lab)  G-5 

Tennis  Courts 

(Boshamer)    M-13 

(Cobb)    L-7 

UNC  Press  Office  (Brooks  Hall)  N-5 

Vance  Hall 

(Personnel,  Student  Aid)    1-4 

Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall  (Law)  M-11 

Venable  Hall  (Chemistry,  Health  &  Safety, 

Curriculum  of  Marine  Sciences)  H-7 

Wilson  Hall  (Zoology)  G-8 

Woollen  Gymnasium 

(Physical  Education)    K-9 

Y  Building   1-6 
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rary,  Davis  (Graduate)    K-7 

rary.  House  (Undergraduate)  J-8 

rary,  Wilson  (Special  Collections)    1-8 

inning  Hall  (Library  Science,  Institute 

for  Research  in  Social  Science)  J-7 

irried  Students  Housing    E-14 

imorial  Hall    H-6 

chell  Hall  (Geology)  G-9 

inogram  Club 

(Undergraduate  Admissions)    M-7 


Carmichael    K-11 

Cobb    M-7 

Craige   J-14 

Everett    L-6 

Joyner  L-7 

Lewis    L-6 

Stacy   M-6 

Granville  Towers— Private   E-5 
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Ackland  Art  Museum,  21 

Administrative  Board  of  the  Summer  School,  113 

Admissions,  Evening  College,  Graduates,  New  Admits,  Freshmen, 
Transfers,  Readmits,  8;  Teacher  Certification,  Older  Students;  High 
School  Students,  UNC  Employees,  9;  UNC-CH  Students,  Visitors,  8 

Advising,  16 

African  and  Afro-American  Studies,  Curriculum  in,  34 

American  Studies,  Curriculum  in,  34 

Anthropology,  Department  of,  35 

Applications,  5 

Art,  Department  of,  37 

Astronomy.  See  Physics  and  Astronomy,  88 

Auditing,  17 

Biochemistry.  See  Chemistry,  47 
Biology,  Department  of,  41 
Biostatistics,  Department  of,  43 
Books.  See  Student  Stores,  22 
Building  Abbreviations,  127 
Bus  Service,  24 
Business,  School  of,  44 

Calendar  of  Events,  First  Session,  6;  Second  Session,  7 

Cancellation  of  Course(s),  15 

Carolina  Union,  24 

Chemistry,  Department  of,  47 

Chinese.  See  Slavic  Languages,  102 

Class  Attendance,  17 

Class  Times,  33 

Classics,  Department  of,  51 

Code  of  Student  Conduct  19;  Reporting  violations  of,  20;  Sanctions,  20 
Computer  Science,  Department  of,  52 

Continuing  Education.  See  Extension  and  Continuing  Education,  21 

Course  Load,  17 

Course  Numbering  System,  33 

Degrees  Conferred  in  the  Summer,  17 
Departments  and  Locations,  128 
Dormitories.  See  Housing,  12 
Dramatic  Art,  Department  of,  53 
Dropping  a  Course,  15 
Drugs,  Policy  on,  126 

Economics,  Department  of,  54 

Education,  School  of,  30,  57 

English,  Department  of,  62 

Evening  College,  21 

Examination  Schedule,  6,  7 

Extension  and  Continuing  Education,  Division  of,  21 
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Faculty,  113 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  125 
Final  Examinations,  17 
Finances  and  Expenses,  10 
Financial  Aid,  13 

Firearms  and  Other  Weapons,  126 
Focus  Program,  26 
Food,  University,  12;  Off-Campus,  12 
French.  See  Romance  Languages,  98 

General  Information,  5;  History  of  the  Summer  School,  5 

Geography,  Department  of,  29,  65 

Geology,  Department  of,  66 

Geology,  Field  Course  in,  30 

Germanic  Languages,  Department  of,  68 

Grade  Reports,  17 

Grades,  18;  Removal  of  Temporary,  19;  Protest  of,  19 
Grading  System,  18 
Greek.  See  Classics,  51 

History  of  the  University,  111 
History,  Department  of,  69 

Housing,  University,  12;  Granville  Towers,  13;  Off-Campus,  13;  Short  Term/ 
Conference,  13 

Immunization  Requirement,  126 
Independent  Study,  21 

information  and  Library  Science,  School  of,  30,  72 
Inter-Institutional  Registration,  15 
International  Center,  21 
Intramural-Recreational  Sports,  25 
Italian.  See  Romance  Languages,  98 

Journalism,  School  of,  30,  74 

Latin.  See  Classics,  51 
Law,  School  of,  77 
Learning  Skills  Center,  16 

Leisure  Studies  and  Recreation  Administration,  Department  of,  77 
Libraries,  21 

Linguistics,  Department  of,  78 

Marine  Sciences,  Institute  of,  30,  78 
Mathematics,  Department  of,  29,  79 
Military  Tuition  Benefit,  124 
Mission  Statement,  2 
Morehead  Planetarium,  22 
Music,  Department  of,  82 

Off-Campus  Credit  Programs,  21 

Officers  of  Administration,  Instruction,  and  Research,  112 
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Parking,  24 

Philosophy,  Department  of,  84 

Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport  Science,  Department  of,  86 

Physics  and  Astronomy,  Department  of,  88 

Political  Science,  Department  of,  89 

Portuguese.  See  Romance  Languages,  98 

Preregistration,  14 

Psychology,  Department  of,  93 

Public  Health,  School  of,  95 

Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures,  Department  of,  95 
Recreation  Administration.  See  Leisure  Studies  and  Recreation  Adminis- 
tration, 77 
Recreation  and  Sports,  24 
Reducing  Course  Load,  11,  15 
Refunds,  11 
Registration,  14 

Religious  Studies,  Department  of,  97 
Residence  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes,  120 
Romance  Languages,  Department  of,  98 
Russian.  See  Slavic  Languages,  102 

Schedule  Changes,  15 
Short  Courses,  29 

Slavic  Languages,  Department  of,  102 
Social  Work,  School  of,  102 
Sociology,  Department  of,  104 
Spanish.  See  Romance  Languages,  98 
Special  Sessions,  26 

Speech  Communication,  Department  of,  106 

Statistics,  Department  of,  108 

Student  Health  Services,  21 

Student  Stores,  22 

Summer  Bridge  Program,  30 

Summer  Study  Abroad,  31 

Teacher  Certification,  9,  23 
Transcripts,  19 
Transferring  Credits,  14 
Tuition,  10 

Tuition,  Payment  of,  11 

University  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Services,  24 
University  Counseling  Center,  23 

Veterans  and  Certification  Services,  14 

Withdrawal  from  the  University,  16 
Women's  Studies,  Curriculum  in,  109 
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TELEPHONE  NUMBERS 


Summer  School,  204  Pettigrew  Hall   966-4364 

EMERGENCY 

Fire,  Ambulance,  City  Police  911 

Campus  Police  (Emergency)   962-6565 

(Information)  962-8100 

Chapel  Hill  Police  (Information)   968-2700 

Carrboro  Police  (Information)   968-7709 

Student  Health  Service    966-2281 

Emergency  Room  -  N.C.  Memorial  Hospital    966-4721 

Rape  Crisis    967-RAPE 

SCHOOLS  IN  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Arts  and  Sciences,  314  Steele  BIdg   962-1164 

UNC  Business  School,  104  Carroll   962-8301 

Education,  103  Peabody   966-1346 

General  College,  1st  Floor,  Steele  BIdg   966-5116 

Graduate  School,  Bynum  Hall   962-2611 

Journalism,  101  Howell    962-1204 

Law,  104  Van  Hecke-Wettach   962-5106 

Information  and  Library  Science,  103  Manning  Hall  .  962-8366 
Social  Work,  223  E.  Franklin  Street   962-1225 

CAMPUS  SERVICES 

Admissions,  Undergraduate,  Monogram  Club  BIdg.  .  .  966-3621 

Cashier's  Office,  103  Bynum  Hall  (Basement)   962-1368 

Financial  Aid,  300  Vance  Hall   962-8396 

Handicapped  Students,  Information,  01  Steele  BIdg.  .  966-4041 

Housing  Department,  1st  Floor  Carr  Building   962-5101 

Intramural-Recreational  Sports,  203  Woollen  Gym  . .  962-1153 
Libraries: 

Davis  (general  information)   966-3260 

Robert  B.  House  (undergraduate)   962-1355 

Lost  and  Found  (APO),  Carolina  Union   962-1044 

Parking  Permit  Registration,  Security  Services  BIdg.  .  962-3951 

Reading  Program,  205  Phillips  Annex   962-3782 

Student  Affairs,  01  Steele  BIdg.  (Basement)   966-4041 

Student  Stores  (Check  Cashing,  Books,  Supplies)  . . .  962-5066 
Student  Union   962-2285 


DIALING  INFORMATION 

When  on  campus  and  dialing  a  campus  number  (all  962  and  966  prefixed  numbers), 
dial  only  the  last  5  digits.  When  off  campus  dialing  a  campus  number,  dial  all  7  digits. 
When  on  campus  dialing  an  off  campus  number,  dial  9  for  an  outside  line,  e.g.,  9-911. 
The  area  code  is  919. 
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